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NEWPORT 
COLORS 


Have you a Laboratory 


in which to work out new shades or 
new ideas? 


We have large well equipped labora- 
tories as well as a practical dyehouse 


and printshop. 


Your own men are welcome to use 
these facilities and our technical men 
will assist or advise if help is desired. 


Easy to reach at Passaic, New Jersey. 
No notice necessary. Come in when 
you like. 


TRADE “a MARK 
‘COAL TO DYESTUFF 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 
Branch Offices and Warehouses: 


Boston, Mass. Providence, R.I.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, S. C. 
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The illustration shows a Horizontal Drying Machine con- 
sisting of heavy cast iron framing supporting thirty-one cylinders 
which can be made of either copper or tinned steel, according to 
requirements. Each cylinder is mounted in special bearings and 
is driven by a cut cast iron gear meshing with the cvlinder gear 
of the next cylinder, making a train of gears driving all cylinders. 

Wire or write for a Representative to call or for specifications 
and prices and further information. 

We manufacture all kinds of machinery for processing cotton 
fabrics from the time they leave the loom till they are ready for 
the packing cases; also machinery for processing silk fabrics, silk 
and cotton fabrics, rayon, rayon and cotton fabrics, worsted, and 
cotton warp yarns. 


WE BUILD ONLY THE BEST 


MAIN OFFICE anD WORKS: NEW YORK OFFICE: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 30 CHURCH STREET 


THE 
TEXTILE - FINISHING 
MACHINERY 
CO 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE. 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. H. G. MAYER 
MONTREAL, P. Q- CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Are You 
Being Deceived 
by 
Your Water Supply 


Water is very deceiving. It constitutes by far the biggest raw 
material used in most textile mills, yet not one superintendent or 
manager out of a hundred ever thinks to study and analyze it 
as other raw materials are examined. If you do, you are an ex 
ception—one ofit of a hundred. 


Water is the greatest solvent known. It will dissolve nearly 
everything, with the result that it is always full of impurities. 
But more important than that—its composition is always chang- 
ing. A good water supply today may not be so good a month 
hence, a soft water may slowly become hard or a hard water, soft 


xamine the two highly magnified photographs of wool fibres 
above. The upper one is coated with lime soap deposits due to 
scouring in hard water. Such fibres will not manufacture well, 
they produce faulty fabrics. 

Now glance at photograph below. Note how clean the fibre 
is when processed in Permutit softened water. Such fibres will 
manufacture into the best grades of fabrics, and they represent a 
very valuable improvement in manufacturing. 

The mill which sent us these two samples saved thousands of 
dollars by properivy conditioning their water supply—yet 
company had operated for years on a moderately poor water 
supply without ever thinking to study it like other raw materials 

And what about YOUR mill? Are you free from trouble in 
dyeing, bleaching, finishing—are you satisfied with your best 
grades—how much money do rejections cost YOU per year? 

We are specialists in solving water problems. Our booklet 
“Reducing Textile Costs and Troubles” contains much valuable 
information about mill water supplies, that it will pay you to 
read. Let us send you a free no obligations. 


Write today. Thi 
New York. 


Permutit 
= (Per-mute-it) 


water sofremers 


Cjake all the hardness out of water 


1} 
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CODY 


Company, 440 Fourth Avenue, 
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Special Products 
for Processing Rayon and Cotton Mixtures 
Boil-off Oil Rayon Oil 
Monopole OilA.S. Monopole Soap 
Art Silk Softener Cream Softeners 
Soluble Oils Hydrosulphites 


In every concentration For every purpose 


JACQUES WOLF &Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


o PASSAIC, NJ. 


Western Representatives: The Ciba Co., Inc. 





590 Howard Street, San Francisco, Calif. 227-233 W. Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 















United States 
Color & Chemical 


Company, Ine. 
93 Broad St. Boston, Mass. 


JENNINGS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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We have in our organiza- 
tion men trained through 
years of practical experience 
to solve the technical prob- 
lems which arise in connec- 
tion with the application of 
color to textiles, straw, hats 
or leather. Their services 
are at your disposal at all 
times. 









New York Office: 25 Howard St. 












FACTORIES: 
NEWSENGLAND ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 
Ashland, Mags. 





93 Broad St. Boston, Mass. 


GARFIELD ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 
Garfield, N. J. 
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SATISFACTION 


Users of International Salt benefit by our grasp of the 
true principle of service. 


Their requirements of salt of every grade and in any 
quantity are met with the smoothness that implies the 
existence of a large and expert organization. We have 
developed our natura] resources, refining facilities and 
the machinery for deliveries to a point where your 
satisfaction is absolutely assured. 


SCRANTON INTERNATIONAL __ rewyorxornce 
FA. SALT COMPANY, Inc. er 


Phe & 
ae ms 
Made in Senet etic America 


“CAMEL” —for fastness 


DYES KROMEKO VIOLET 2 RLN 
ANTHRACENE ACID BROWN RD 
AUTOCHROME FAST GREEN LC 

fast to light and fulling 


Dye Monochrome, Afterchrome, or Chrome-bottom 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
Manufactured by 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY 


75 Hudson Street American Dyestuff Manufacturers New York, we 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 
BOSTON CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA 


“STANDARDS EVERYWHERE” 
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Unevenly Dyed 
*‘ Three-Fibre Hose’’ 


Streaked Dyeing and 


Smears on the Finished Hose 


are generally caused by the fact that oils used 
for winding Artificial Silk are 


NOT boiled out properly 
“HYDROXY THREE FIBRE BOIL OFF OIL” 


boils out these oils and degums the pure silk 
at the same time. The oils are held in sus- 
pension, preventing the streaking and the 
smears. 


This should interest anyone making a hose 
or fabric from Art Silk, Pure Silk and Cotton 
or Worsted. 


Manufactured only by 
KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


1410 N. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANY of the largest 

bleacheries are Sset- 
ting superior quality by 
kier boiling with 


SOL-ESCO 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
BOILING OUT AGENT 


Let us show you what 
Sol-Esco can do for you 


THE COWLES DETERGENT COMPANY 
540 Commonwealth Building 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


(Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 


Oils, Chemicals, Gums 
and Finishes 
for the 
THROWSTER, DYER, FINISHER 
AND PRINTER 


Headquarters for 


SANITOSE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
A superior silk finish 


SILTEX GUM 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The new printing gum 


DECERESENE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The chemical degummer 


Office and Works: Jersey City, N. - 


Our Laboratory at your service. 


Even Dyeing Assured 
By Diastafor 


—Standardized and reliable, Diastafor 
is the perfect de-sizing agent for the 
textiler 


—Easy to use, it improves the quality 
of your fabrics and assures absolutely 
uniform dyeing. 


The Fleischmann Company 
DIASTAFOR DEPT. 
695 Washington Street New York, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR WAREHOUSES: 


Boston, Mass. Cincinnati, Ohio New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ANILINE DYES 
SANDOZ 2ALL JRADES 


XYLENE LIGHT RED 2 GL 


Unsurpassed fastness to light and excellent level dyeing properties 
recommend this color for combinations with our 


Xylene Light Yellow 2 G 
Alizarine Light Blue B Alizarine Light Blue R 
Alizarine Light Blue SE Alizarine Light Blue BGA 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS 


INCORPORATED 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
238-240 Water Street 12 South Front Street 36 Purchase Street 


Paterson, N. J. Charlotte, N. C. Providence, R. I. 
6 Smith Street 435 South Church Street 813 Hospital Trust Bldg. 








Rohm & Haas Company, Inc. 
: ie 


e have specialized in the manufacture of — 


eo 
Hydrosulfites 
and Allied Products 
Lykopon—Anhydrous Sodium Hydro. Formopon Extra—Basic Zinc Form- 
sulfite for reducing indigo and vat dyes, aldehyde Sulfoxylate for stripping dyes. 


for stripping, etc. e 
satin Protolin—Soluble normal Zinc Formal- 
Formopon—sSodium Formaldehyde dehyde Sulfoxylate for stripping dyes. 


Sulfoxylate for discharge printing. ~ 
. _s . Protolin AZ—A special soluble Sul- 
Indopon W — Indigo Discharge Assistant. foxylate for stripping dyes. 











iyesfrom all classes of goodsare supplied on request. 









Our laboratory makes a special study of these prod 


ucts and their application, and appreciates the We also manufacture in our own plants a wide 
opportunity of co-operating with users in solvihg range of Heavy Chemicals,including Acids, Sodium 
any problems which the employment of these Sulfide,Glauber's Salt, Aluminum Sulfate,Aluminum 


products presents. Suggestions for stripping Chloride, liquid andcrystals, Tartar Emetic,etc- 





ey i r Factories 


Bristol and ete Tt ra sete 


40 North Front Street a 
PHILADELPHIA OETA Gloversville, N.Y? 


Boston,Mass. 
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Meeting the Demand 


Much is demanded from dyehouse equipment. 
The destructive action of live steam, acids and 
alkalis must be successfully withstood or effi- 
ciency and profits disappear like mist before 
the sun. 


KLAU DER“-WELDON 
Dyeing - Bleaching - Scouring 
MACHINES 


For ten, twenty, thirty and more years 
Klauder-Weldon machines have been standing 
the gaff of persistently hard usage by func- 
tioning efficiently, and consistently earning 
profits for firms that had the forethought to 
buy them. 


Write for illustrated literature. 


Special Construction When Required 
> 
KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Originators + Pioneers + Leaders 
BETHAYRES + PENNSYLVANIA 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
2-4-6 Cliff St. 40 Central St. 583 Drexel Bldg. 


JOHN D. LEWIS 


IMPORTER AND EXPORTER 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


—DManufacturer of —— 


TANNIC ACID, COMMERCIAL 
TANNIC ACID, U.S. P. ADC. P. 
TARTAR EMETIC 
ANTIMONY SALTS 
CRUDE AND HALF REFINED TARTAR 
ANTIMONY LACTATE 
ACETATE OF CHROME 
FLUORIDE OF CHROME 
ACETATE OF IRON 
NITRATE OF IRON 
GALLIC ACID 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
TANNING EXTRACTS 


Jobbers Of 


CHEMICALS STARCHES 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Office: 1209 Turks Head Building 
Works: Mansfield, Mass. 


< Ne N 


BEAVER) | 


S 
OPTRA 


ATTENTION 
HOSIERY MILLS! 


We call your attention to the extensive experi- 


SERVICE ECONOMY 


ments made by us on all the different fibres used 
in the manufacturing of hosiery, and are pre- 
pared to produce any desired effect on your 
hosiery, either in our laboratory or at your mill. 


Your inquiries will be appreciated. 


DUNKER & PERKINS CO. 


N. E. Agents 


263 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Dyeing Machine Cage with 
Detachable Top 


To load raw 
cotton, wool, 
rags, noils or 
shoddy it is nec- 
essary only to 
dump the stock 
into the cage, 
and it is readily 
distributed 
evenly thruout 
the cage. 


With this top 
there is a tight 
cover for the 

Patented. machine. 


Request circular for fuller particulars. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 


GROVEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
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HYDROSULFITE 


A‘ improved process in the man- 
ufacture of Hydrosulfite en- 
ables us to offer a uniform product, 
completely soluble, that will not pre- 
cipitate inactive metallic matter in 
the stripping bath. 


May we submit sample and price? 


ARKANSAS (CO., Inc. 


233 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Established 1895 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturers of 


The Original 


BLEACHING OIL 


for boiling out Cotton, to produce a foundation 
for a Pure White 


High Grade Sulphonated and Saponified 


CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Para Soap Oil 


Solvents and Assistants for 
cleaning all Textiles 


B & L Bleachers’ Bluings 
and Tints 


Works and Office. ATLANTIC, MASS. 


Starch 


Dyeing and Finishing 
Processes offer special 
problems in the use of 


STARCHES 
DEXTRINES 
and GUMS 


The selection of proper prod- 


ucts is of great importance. 


THIN BOILING STARCHES 


having a wide range 
of fluidity, 


DEXTRINES and GUMS 


covering a wide range 
of color and solubility 
are available. 


We offer our services in making 
proper selection and assisting in 
correct application. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Starch 
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NEW YORK COLOR & CHEMICAL CO, 
Manufacturers of ANILINE COLORS 


Fast Dyes— 


Mordant Colors for Men’s Wear, etc., Fast to 
Extreme Requirements. 


Fast Acid Colors for Ladies’ Dress Goods, etc.., 
Fast to Light and Level Dyeing. 


Light Fast Colors for Cotton, Rayon and Silk, 
for Dress and Upholstery Material, etc. 


Main Office and Works” - - - BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


Established 1815 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Ine. 


PROVIDENCE, R, I. NEW YORK, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


SIZING, SOFTENING and FINISHING SPECIALTIES 


FOR ALL 


TEXTILE FABRICS 


Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI COMPANY, of BELLE, W. VA. 


Manufacturers of LIQUID CHLORINE and CAUSTIC SODA (Solid and Flaked) 
BLEACHING POWDER 
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National Fast Light Blue BL 
i | An Economical and Fast-to- Light 
Level Dyeing Acid Blue 








HIS new product is rec- 





ommended ‘for woo] 






dyeing wherever economy 





and extreme fastness to light 






are essential. Combining 





readily with all fast-to-light 





acid dyes, it will be found 





useful for the production of 






all heavy mode shades where 





blue is the dominant color. 






It will be found particularly 





useful for women’s wear 





fabrics. 
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National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 
















BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 
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Dyestuffs 


Pharmaceuticals Calco Nigrosines 


Intermediates 


We specialize in 
the manufacture 
of water soluble 
and spirit soluble 


nigrosines — 


for every purpose 
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AMERICAN 


DYESTUFF REPORTER 


**Circulated Everywhere Dyestuffs Are Used’’ 


Devoted to the practical application of dyestuffs in all industries; especially to textile chemistry—the science and practice of 
scouring, bleaching, dyeing and finishing. 


VOLUME XIV 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 30, 1925 


NUMBER 20 


— and Dyeing of 


nit Goods 


Impurities in Cotton—Necessity of Removal or Separation—Methods for Removal—Separation and Dyeing 


in One Operation 


By HERBERT C. ROBERTS 


[TON knit 


with every succeeding year. 


becoming more 
With the high cost of 
textile labor the knitter is still able to offer a 


goods are important 
fabric 
yardage for about two-thirds the 
This fact, 


makes them the 


weight and 


woven fabric. coupled with the 


elasticity of knit goods, ideal fabric for 


underwear and outerwear where a garment should give 


time. Knit 
are well adapted for combination with rubber goods, such 


flexibility and a close fit at the same goods 


as arctics, boots and galoshes. It is the knit goods used 


in the rubber industry that the writer wishes to consider 


in this article. 


the rubber 


The amount of cotton knit goods used by 
industry million 


The writer believes this figure to be low 


has been estimated at two 


pounds a vear. 
if anything. 


Before cotton knit goods can be dyed or even rubber- 


ized it must undergo a certain amount of preparing or 


processing. Cotton consists of about 94 to 96 per cent 


cellulose fiber; the remaining percentage is composed 
impurities which 


evenly 


prevent the cotton from taking the dye 


and also prevents rubber from adhering to it 


evenly. 
These impurities in cotton can be classified and divided 
into four 


») 


eroups: They are: 1, waxes and oily matter ; 


, pigmen +e 


h 


Ne WaXes 


pectins ; 4, tannins. 
and oily matter are 


ant amount 


Sig- 


not present in any 


as far as percentage is concerned, yet its 


presence is absolutely necessary in the manufacture of 


fine varn without considerable waste. Dr. Schuneck has 


percentage of wax varies in different 


\merican cotton contains 84 per cent 


is the highest amount present in ordinary 
lhe lowest percentage (approximately 
found Indian 


ive film for the c 


in East cotton. The wax 


tton during its growth 


‘-repellent. Thus nature provides a way 


cotton fibers from rainstorms, while the 


This wax gives a certain amount of 


> cotton during the spinning operation. 


Chere is oil present in cotton which is analogous to 


coteon-seed oil. It is probable that in the ginning process 


some of the seeds are ruptured, and the small amount of 


oil present is a contamination rather than a natural im- 
purity. 


The pigment impurities in cotton give it its color or 


tinge. These consist of two organic pigments which are 


soluble to a certain extent in alkalies. They are not harm- 


ful nor do they produce inferior goods if the cotton is 


graded for use. By this is meant that one should never 


use a cotton known as blue bender cotton for bleached 


sheetings as it is more suitable for colored goods. 


Igyptian cotton contains a dark pigment that resists 


bleaching. 
These pigments are not injurious to subsequent dyeing 


operations nor will they prevent the dye from going on 


the goods evenly. Some of the pigments are more pro- 


nounced in their resistance bleaching than others. 


The pectins in cotton form the greatest percentage of 
Little is 
properties. It is 


understood of their and 
that 


\lkalies decompose pectins and 


impurities. nature 


known they cause carbohydrates, 
such as sugar, to jell. 
are soluble. 
to the 


Tannin appears to be a 


form metallic pectins which 


The tannins present are similar tannin material 


found in all vegetable matter 
product of leaf 


of the 


growth or bark growth rather than part 


ultimate fiber. It is not apt to be present in any 


significant amounts. If the cotton contains many seed 


particles and pieces of broken leaves it may, upon dyeing, 
darker This 


with the dye 


have small specks that are in color. is due 


to the formation of a tannin lake used or 


it may be caused by the combination of the tannin with 


iron in the water. 

PREPARATION OF COTTON FOR DYEIN¢ 
has 
Nearly 


removal 


rhe preparation of cotton for dyeing in the past 


been a lengthy 
past pt 


and comparatively costly process. 


ractices have had in view the complete 


























































































































































































































































































































































































of foreign matter in cotton. They have all been based 
upon the chemical properties of the impurities. The 
processes commonly used in processing cotton goods are 
as follows: 


1.—Lime-Soda Kier Boil. 

This process consists of boiling the goods in a closed 
kier under pressure. The cotton wax is extremely water- 
repellent. It is insoluble in alkalies but upon long boiling 
in alkalies it is emulsified. Lime, or calcium hydrate as 
it is more specifically called, is a mild alkali. The lime 
boil usually last eight hours. It is followed by a boil 
with sodium carbonate to remove the lime. 


2.-—Caustic Boil-out. 


This type of boil-out has replaced the previous method 
almost exclusively and is very efficient. It consists of 
boiling the goods in a closed kier under pressure with 
sodium hydroxide. The time required to emulsify the 
impurities is not as long as the lime-soda method. There 
are a number of drawbacks to the method. If the kier is 
not packed correctly the liquor will channel through the 


goods. The boil out will be uneven and the subsequent 


dyeing will be uneven. If the goods are not submerged 
under the surface of the liquor rusty colored stains are 


apt to be caused. 


3.—Use of Sulphonated Oils. 


It was found that sulphonated oils such as Turkey Red 
oiis and the like has the property of dissolving cotton 
wax. Thus they were added to the kier along with the 
caustic soda or milder alkalies such as lime or sodium 
carbonate. The oils were intended to saponify, emulsify, 
dissolve or otherwise remove the waxes and other im- 
purities in the cotton. 


4.—Use of Other Alkalies. 

Writers and investigators have put forth much infor- 
mation and literature upon the removal of the impurities 
in cotton based on the saponifying and emulsifying prop- 
erties of various alkalies. Among the alkalies mentioned 
have been borax, sodium silicate, tri-phosphate of soda 
and others. They have all been more or less effective, 
but their cost has made their use as common boil-out 
agents prohibitive. 


5.—Use of Solvents. 

The tendency of investigation in recent years has been 
to eliminate as far as possible the kier boil. Yet, it is 
conceded by all that it is essential to use some sort of a 
kier boil to produce a full bleach. Where the kier boil 
has been eliminated, the practice has been to use a com- 
bination of emulsifying agents and solvents. 

The solvents which have been used or recommended 
for use have for the most part been largely composed of 
sulphonated oils. To this base have been added such 
solvents as benzene, carbon tetra-chloride, carbon bi- 
sulphide, olein, oleic acid, turpentine, and pine oil. These 
have been efficient to a certain degree. The chief objec- 
tion to their use in an open kettle boil-out has been that 
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they have evaporated before they had time to exert their 
maximum solvent action 

Potash soaps of olive oil and red oil have been used, 
With them have been combined resins, pine oil, and 
alkalies. These have been more stable and have not evap- 
orated on boiling. With hard water the products of the 
boil-out often prove almost as difficult to remove from 
the goods as the cotton impurities themselves. 

Matthews in his fourth edition of Textile Fibers has 
summed up the various methods of Scheuer in his study 
of the saponification of tallow, cottonseed oil and the 
fatty constituents of raw cotton in contact with cotton 
cloth: “(1) Sodium hydroxide is twice as effective as 
sodium carbonate in equivalent concentration ; increasing 
the concentration 5 to 10 parts per 1,000 is without sensi- 
ble effect. (2) Mixtures of sodium carbonate and s0- 
dium hydroxide show a maximum efficiency when the 
proportion of carbonate is equivalent to 25 per cent of the 
total alkali, an effect which is ascribed to the mechanical 
properties of the solution.” 

More modern writers as Dr. Scott and Dr. Chapin 
would probably elaborate upon this statement and add 
with this the pH value showing the ideal conditions for 
emulsification and saponification. No doubt if the boil- 
out bath were maintained at this ratio and the pH value 
recorded and maintained the same, the boil-out bath 
could be used for several successive batches. 

Matthews adds: “(3) The addition of rosin increases 
the velocity of the saponification, which is still further 
inhanced by the increasing of the concentration of the 
alkali; (4), the saponification of the cottonseed oil in 
contact with the fabric is relatively rapid, and appears 
to increase the rate of the saponification of the natural 
fatty constituents of the raw cotton; (5), neutral fats 
(triglycerides) are much more rapidly attacked by alka- 
line solutions when mixed with readily saponifiable oils, 
owing probably to emulsification; (6), while the rapidity 
of the acticn of lime is noteworthy, the complete removal 
of the fatty matter can only be effected by a subsequent 
acidification and boiling with sodium carbonate; (7), the 
general statement is made that the complete saponifica- 
tion of the fatty constituents of cotton may be effected 
by (a) a single treatment sodium hydroxide and rosin, or 
(b) by the lime ‘sour soda ash’ sequence, the latter proc- 
ess having the greater elasticity and certainty.” 

Thus it will be seen that the treatment cotton receives 
to rid it of its impurities is based upon the removal of 
the impurity that is present in a relatively small amount, 
namely the wax and oil. The ultimate end in view is to 
get each fiber thoroughly wet and absorbent. It is readily 
seen that if some agent could be found that would break 
down this barrier and wet the goods out there would be 
no need of entirely removing the impurities of the raw 
cotton. 


Tur Use oF THE HyproGENATED HypROCARBONS 
More chemical achievement has found agents that will 


wet out cotton and not necessarily remove all the im- 
purities. When Germany was unable to procure natural 
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turpentine during the war she made many substitutes. 
Among these were some that American ingenuity has ap- 
plied to the textile industry with infinite success. The 
success has been so remarkable that enthusiasm of the 
makers of these compounds has led many a cotton dyer 
to become skeptical of them. 

These products can be classified as hydrogenated hydro- 
Tetralin is a hydrogenated naphthalene. When 
it is mixed with a suitable emulsifying agent and with a 


carb¢ ms. 


vehicle such as a sulphonated oil it becomes a valuable 
product for wetting out cotton. 

The effectiveness of this new wetting out agent is a 
function of the concentration of the wetting out bath 
rather than the weight of the goods wet out. In the 
writer’s experiments in using these hydrogenated hydro- 
carbons to prepare the goods he tried two different meth- 
ods of procedure. The first method was to wet the goods 
out and then transfer them to the kettle into which they 
were to be subsequently dyed. He found that the wetting 
out bath could be freshened with a small addition of the 
wetting out agent and used indefinitely as a standing wet- 
ting out bath. The equipment at hand was not ideal to 
accomplish this purpose. There were no squeeze rolls 
on the wetting out kettle and consequently the removal 
of the goods was a wet, disagreeable process. If the 
proper equipment were at hand this method of wetting 
it a 
soiping machine such as is used in soaping some classes 


out could be done very easily and inexpensively. 


of woolen goods for fulling was available it would make 


an ideal wetting out machine. The bow] of the soaper 
fitted with a small indirect steam coil to heat 


the liquor to the proper temperature. 


should be 


The goods should 
enter the soaper, pass through the liquor under the bottom 
roller and up through the nip of the squeeze rolls. The 
excess liquor will return to the bath, while the goods will 
go to a suitable box or truck until enough goods are wet 
out to make a dye batch. 


The writer has found that the most suitable and feasible 
way is to wet the goods out in the kettle they are to be 
dyed in. This presumably is the method most adaptable 
for most dyehouses. 

The Isomerpin, with which the writer has experiment- 
ed, is mixed with a small amount of water and stirred 
into a smooth viscose mass. The emulsion is then diluted 
and added to the dye kettle. The bath is then heated and 
the goods added. 


The dye batches used in this instance are approximately 
00 pounds. The amount of water used is 1,200 gallons. 
This is very close to a 1 to 20 ratio of goods to the liquor. 

Toa pail is added 1 quart of water. 
slowly 


Into this is stirred 
+ quarts of Isomerpin. This becomes a heavy 
Viscose, milky solution. The contents of the pail are add- 
ed to the dye kettle that has been filled with enough water 
to make the goods run well. The steam is turned on and 
the goods are started into the kettle. When the tempera- 
ture of the bath reaches 120 to 130 degrees, the steam is 
shut off. The goods are run at this temperature for one- 
half hour. The volume of the water is made up to the 
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proper dyeing level and the dye is added. The steam is 
then turned on and the bath is brought up to a boil and 
boiled one-half hour, the salt is then added and the steam 
shut off. The goods are let run with the steam off for 
another one-half hour. They are then washed and re- 
moved from the dye kettle to be extracted. 

Occasionally for some shades where the dyes used are 
not extra soluble such as Fast Brown M and Benzopur- 
purine 4B it is well to change the method slightly. Best 
results are obtained by using less water to start the wet- 
ting out and run the temperature up to 150 deg. Fahr., 
and after the goods are wet out for one-half hour cool 
them down by the addition of cold water to 130 deg. be- 
fore the dye is added. The addition of four ounces of 
the wetting out agent to the dye solution during the dis- 
solving of the dye has proved beneficial. 

The cost of wetting out goods in this manner may at 
first glance seem high. Further analysis will show that 
when all the contributing factors are computed there will 
be a marked savinz compared with some of the current 
The the two 
quarts of the hydrogenated hydrogen will be $2.66; this 
constitutes the cost of all the chemicals used. 


practical methods of boiling out. cost of 
a 


The steam 
required to raise the the bath to 120-130 deg. will vary 
with the time of the year. It is safe to assure that the 
year round average temperature of the water entering a 
dyehouse will be 55 deg. Fahr. 


which would be more or less of a constant in all types of 


Barring radiation losses, 
these experiments, it would take 750,000 B.t.u. This in 
terms of steam at 60 pounds pressure would be about 
25 pounds. 


Assuming that the steam cost 75 cents a 


‘ 
1.000 pounds to produce, this would be a 
cents, making a total cost of $3.20. 


cost of 54 


When the dye is added to the bath the bath is already 
warmed to 120 deg. Fahr.; thus the steam necessary and 
the time required to bring the bath up to this point is 
saved. The time necessary to bring the bath from the 
temperature of the cold water to 130 deg. Fahr. is about 
one-half hour. If the kettle tender is receiving 50 cents 
an hour and operates two kettles this is 12% cents of 
We can say that the cost of wetting 
out the goods will be: 


his wages saved. 


($2.66 SO.54) 


($0.121% 


DOD pounds of goods per batch 
which is equivalent to $0.00507 per pound goods wet out. 
There is one indirect advantage gained by using the 


Like 


the parent compounds from which these are made, phenol 


hydrogenated hydrocarbons that is worthy of note. 


and naphthalene, they exert the disinfectant and antisep- 
tic properties attributed to them. During the hottest and 
muggiest days of August the writer has never witnessed 
a sour smell to the goods nor has he seen the slightest 
sign of mildew or mold. This is true of goods that have 
been sized with starch and have been left damp for 
several days. 

































r He purification of the waste waters in plants 








that use and make dyestutfs is just as difficult 





a problenvas it is a thankless one, but to which 








every textile mill that dyes fabrics must give due con- 








sideration. 





In order to attain a satisiactory solution 








of this problem much time and energy have been spent 








in investigations, but the difficult matter has been that 








the products obtained in the purification of the waters 








are not applicable to any useful purpose in the dyeing 








establishment. 








As far as the effect of the colored waters on vege- 











tation and animal life is concerned, the literature is 








full of investigations which have proven that these 








waters are not poisonous in comparison with the waste 





waters obtained from other industries. 





They are, in 
fact, entirely harmless, and the only objection to them 
is their color. 














Whether the purification of waste waters from a 





certain dyeing establishment is absolutely necessary, 





or whether the waste waters can be allowed to run 








away directly into the streams or only after running 





through purification boxes, is a matter which is dif- 








The most fortunate 
plants are those that can run their waste waters into 


ferent for each individual case. 














the sewerage pipes of the city, and in that manner ren- 
der them uninjurious. 








In certain cases there are no 





disturbances caused, because either the character of 








the waste waters is less injurious or the authorities are 








willing to put up with the practice; which, of course, 








may be entirely another matter in some instances. So 





the same waste waters from two different establish- 
Natu- 


rally, the facts as to whether the waste waters are 








ments may cause quite different disturbances. 











added to a sewerage conduit which contains much or 








little water and in which the current is slow or rapid, 





and whether the colored waters are to be mixed with 








uncolored waters or not—all play important roles in 








this connection. 











Inyur tous Errrets oF Vartous CoLoRING MATTERS 








It is possible to arrange the coloring matters ac- 








cording to their capacity for injury, without consid- 
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eration of the quantity in which they are found in the 
waste waters, somewhat as follows: substantive, basic, 
acid, vat (particularly those that are in colloidal solu- 
tion), and sulphur. Similarly the color of the dyestuff 
has a definite control over the injurious effect of the 
water. \Vhile, for example, yellow, brown and olive 
color tones are non-harmful, great trouble is caused by 
green, blue and, particularly, red colors. Then, again, 
the depth of color is important in all cases. The dif- 
feulty of obtaining a waste water free from color, as 
detected by the eve, is appreciated when it is known 
that Indigo in a concentration of one to twenty mil- 
lion parts of water is recognizable in a waste water by 
the bluish color of the latter, and certain basic color- 
ing matters are almost as intense in their effect. It is 
now clear wliy it is sometimes found that certain waste 
waters, all of apparently the same concentration, will 
in one case become colorless after traveling for a few 
hundred feet in the waste water canal, while in another 
case they will remain colored. It is not altogether a 
question of how much coloring matter there is in the 
waste waters as of the particular kind of dyestuff that 
is present in them. 

The means that have been used up to the present 
time for removing the coloring matter from the waste 
waters can be reviewed in but a few words. The waste 
waters are mixed with milk of lime, at times with soda, 
much more frequently with ferrous or ferris salts or 
aluminum salts, for the purpose of precipitating the 
coloring matter. It need not be mentioned that the 
cost of such treatment is considerable and, further- 
more, that the proportion of the chemicals used must 
be changed from hour to hour, for the percentage of 
coloring matter in the waste waters undergoes con- 
stant variation. Then, again, there is the matter of 
the harmful action of the chemicals in the water, and 
hence they must be used in proportions that fa!l below 
the maximum limiting concentration, which in the 
case of lime is only 30 milligrams per liter. 

The waste waters that are mixed with these differ- 
ent chemicals are then passed through settling chan- 
nels, the size of which depends on the quantity of 
waste waters produced in a twenty-four-hour period. 
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However, it has been found that these devices work 
but uncertainly, and at times the liquor that comes 
out of the sedimentation tanks and pits is still colored. 
PROCESS 


THe PReEIBISCH 


It appears that the best of the methods employed 


jor clarifving waste liquors from dyeing establish- 
This 


depends on the presence of large surface areas 


ments is the one known as the Preibisch process. 
process 
and on the use of suitable clinker from lignite coal fur- 
Good obtained with it in 


naces. results have been 


those plants where it has been employed. Certain of 


‘oloring matters that have been mentioned and 
classified above can be oxidized and in this manner the 
dyestufi may be precipitated, but in accordance with 
the information available this process has been used 
only very slightly. The biological processes do not 
give very good results in any case, as the waste liquors 
are poor in organic matters and cannot be clarified in 
this manner. All these processes, however, even if 
they do give good results, possess one serious dis- 
advantage in that they require the use of large sur- 
faces, which are available only in isolated cases. 
From the preceding it is now clear what the re- 
quirements of a commercially practical and effective 
clarifying process are. In the first place, it must be 
possible to operate it within a small space and with 
the least expenditure for labor. The general costs of 
the process must be small and a thorough decoloriza- 
secured. 


that 


tion must be This applies to all classes of 


coloring matters may be present in the waste 


liquors 
Tr 


\uTuHor’s NE\ 


PROCESS 


The essential features of the new process for clari- 
fying and completely removing the color matters from 
waste liquors obtained in the dyeing of fabrics are 
as follows: In the first place, the colored waste waters 
are separated and kept in separate tanks as far as pos- 
sible irom the general wash waters. They are then 
subjected to a methodical and very vigorous aeration. 
This results in a precipitation of the vat dyestuffs. 
A considerable proportion of the sulphur colors are 
also precipitated by this process. 

The waste 

] 


come clearer at once and can then be mixed with lime 


water: or 


waters obtained after clarification be- 


where the price of this chemical is too high, 


with other 


chemicals such as have been mentioned 


heretofore. Then the waste waters are filtered through 
The 
sedimentation containers may be done away with it. 
this process, or they may be made much smaller than 
is now 


a rapid filter which occupies but small space. 


customary, all the more so for the reason that 
the new 
matter a 


process the precipitation of the coloring 
this point is only of very minor importance. 
The wa water is always loaded with coloring mat- 


ters. and it +} 


herefore remains to remove the color from 
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the waters in so thorough a manner that no further 


trouble is caused by them. 
Most Naturat Way oF TREATING THE WASTE LiQuors 
It was thought that the most natural way of treat- 
ing the color liquors would give the desired results. 
Thus the color can be removed from the liquors if it 
is possible to introduce into them some substance 
which would be dyed by the color, and thus the waste 
liquor would become exhausted. It is natural that 
from an economic and industrial standpoint the prac- 
ticality of such a process stands or falls not only ac- 
cording to whether or not the substance that is used 
for this purpose possesses a sufficient degree of ab- 
surptivity for the coloring matter in the waste liquor 
but also on the cost of the material, whether or not it 
is cheap, whether it can be put to some use after its 
this 


encountered in 


employment for 
little 


and, finally, whether it 


purpose, whether there is but 


trouble handling it thereafter, 
is possible to carry out the 
process successfully with only small amounts of this 
material. 

a 


L'sr oF Woop By-propucts 


Such a material is found in wood by-products, as 
sawdust, All these sub- 


stances are easily obtainable and appear to be very 


straws, grasses and the like. 
suitable for this purpose. Under special conditions it 
might be wise to use mechanical wood pulp. These 
woody materials are suitable for treating all kinds of 
colored waste liquors obtained in the dyeing establish- 
ment, for the reason that, partly because of their cellu- 
lose content and partly because of their content of 
lignin, albumin and tannin substances, they possess 
the power of removing all the different classes of col- 
oring matters from the waste waters. As has been 
found by the dyeing plants which have been concerned 
with the coloring of woods, these products possess a 


certain affinity for the acid colors, although in a vary 


ing degree, as well as for the basic and substantive 
] 


coloring matters, and they similarly absorb with 


ease the sulphur and the vat dyes. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that it is quite a difficult matter to absorb all of 
the acid colors from the waste water with the aid of 
these absorbents, and accordingly in those dyeing es- 
tablishments where large quantities of acid colors are 
employed another means has been found for decoloriz- 
the 
waste that 


ing waste waters. This product is the paring 
is obtained in the factories that work up 
chrome leather to leather goods. Very good results 
have been obtained with this substance. 


Before it is possible to answer the question of a 
dyer whether or not sawdust and other similar prod- 
ucts will enable him to remove the color in his waste 
waters, it 1s essential that certain favorable conditions 
prevail. ‘The first 


that 


condition is the degree of absorp- 


tion is exerted by the product on the coloring 
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matter, and this depends on the class of the dyestuffs 
employed. ‘Thus these absorbents will remove quan- 
titatively the basic, substantive and vat coloring mat- 
ters. They are particularly effective in removing the 
color from colloidal solutions of Indigo and the like. 
Sut in the case of waste waters which contain sulphur 
dyestufis, the action is considerably slower. How- 
ever, these latter colors are removed to a large degree 
by oxidation and precipitation. The results obtained 
with the acid colors are, however, unfavorable. 

The second question involves the quantity of color- 
ing matter that can be absorbed by unit weight of the 
sawdust. The answer to this query requires anothe: 
question to be answered, and that is how much color- 
ing matter is normally found in the waste liquor. ‘The 
literature is singularly free from such information, and 
a series of experiments made by the author has indi- 
cated that the proportion of coloring matter in the 
waste waters is only very small. (Quantitative ex- 
periments were also made and a large number of 
colorimetric analyses were carried out on waste waters 
obtained from large dyeing and finishing works. The 
results obtained were very gratifying and bore out all 
the expectations that were hoped for from this process. 
It was also found possible to make calculations on the 
quantity of materials required to effect the decoloriza- 
tion and the practical results corroborated the accu- 
racy of these calculations. 

‘|hus, for example, in a dyeing establishment which 
handled approximately 3,000 kilograms of cotton yarn 
for dyeing only in dark shades with substantive and 
sulphur coloring matters, it was calculated that the 
daily amount of waste water obtained was approxi- 
mately 250 cubic meters, and that in this water there 
were dissolved scarcely more than 4 to 5 kilograms of 
the coloring matter. This indicated a content of ap- 
proximately 0.02 gram of the coloring matter per liter. 

Under these conditions it is not difficult to under- 
stand that the quantity of wood shavings necessary 
to remove all the coloring matter which is found in 
the waste water is a relatively small one. In the afore- 
inentioned example, on the assumption that the 
amount of coloring matter taken up by the wood 
shavings is 2 per cent at a maximum, which is very 
much less than what can be obtained in the practical 
working of the process, it follows that the daily con- 
sumption of wood shavings or sawdust is not more 
than about 150 kilograms. 

The development of methods for determining colori- 
metrically the extent to which the removal of the col- 
oring matter was accomplished is also of great impor- 
tance. For it is clear that in certain cases the color 
conditions under which it is necessary to work are 
very unfavorable. Thus, in some cases the dilution of 
the coloring matter was exceedingly great. There is 
also the case in which a great many different colors 
are used in the plant and the amount of coloring mat- 


ter in the waste waters may vary considerably. Fur- 
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thermore, the large volume of the waste water often 
renders it absolutely necessary that its passage through 
the decolorizing medium be as rapid as possible. Then, 
for mechanical reasons the amount of wood shavings 
used cannot exceed a certain maximum, and a com. 
promising ratio must be established between the dura. 
tion of the process and the length of the path through 
which the liquor must travel in the decoloring appa. 
ratus, so that the process becomes practical. 

All these conditions are fulfilled when the waste 
waters are made to flow through a correspondingly 
large area of wood shavings and the like in a continu. 
ous stream, with the result that the wood shavings and 
sawdust or other similar decolorizing materials grad¢- 
ually become colored. Tests have shown that saw- 
dust and wood shavings, for example, will last for ap. 
proximateiy four working days when the speed of 
flow of the waste liquors is maintained constant. At 
the end of that time they have absorbed so much color 
that they have to be replaced with fresh material. This 
indicates that there will be in process about four to 
five times the quantity of wood shavings that are re- 
quired for treating a day’s production of waste water, 

\ number of experiments have been made by Dr, 
Kollmann, of Vienna, on this process with the idea 
of combining this new process with the old ones used 
for the same purpose, and also to determine the ab- 
sorptive capacity of sawdust, the influence of the con- 
centration of the coloring matter in the waste liquor, 
the time that must be allowed for contact between col- 
ored liquors and the sawdust, and the like. Another 
series of tests were made for the purpose of establish- 
ing which of the various materials recommended for 
decolorizing waste liquors gave the best results. 

The conclusions derived from these experiments al- 
lowed the author to list the decolorizing agents in a regu- 
lar series according to their color absorptive properties. 
Thus it was found that the best results were obtained 
with a suspension of mechanical wood pulp in water, the 
same mechanical wood pulp in board form being less ef- 
fective. This material is, however, rather expensive and 
may be hard to obtain in certain dyeing establishments. 
It was therefore thought more advisable to use the less 
absorptive wood shavings or sawdust, which, it has been 
mentioned above, gave excellent results. 

However, it was found that the absorptive capacity 
of sawdust depends to a large degree on the character 
of the wood. Thus it was established that wood shavings 
and sawdust obtained from mills that process hard wood 
gave better results than the waste from soft wood work- 
ing. This is probably due to the different proportions of 
tannin substances, albuminous materials and the like im 
the different kinds of wood, and also very likely on the 
fact that soft wood contains a certain percentage of 
resinous matters which prevent the ready absorption of 
coloring matter by the woody fibers. 

The substance which next appeared suitable for de- 


(Continued on page 809) 
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Acetate Silk—Its Dyes and Their 
Application 


SUPPLEMENTAL TO THE PRECEDING SERIES OF ARTICLES ON DYEING ACETATE SILK 


Basic Dyes on Acetate Silk—Celloxan—Acetane—lIncreasing Fastness of Basic Dyes on Acetate 
Silk—The Gallocyanine Dyes—The Setacyl Dyes—Methods of Dyeing 


By CHAS. E. MULLIN, M. Sc., F. A. 1. C. 


(Ail rights reserved by author) 


EVERAL methods of coloring acetate silk during 
the process of manufacture were given in Part VII 
(page 381). A more recent patent along the same 

line is that of L. A. Levy (British Patent No. 227,146; 
October 19, 1923), wherein it is proposed to add suitable 
dyes to the acetate solution of cellulose acetate just before 
dry-spinning. 


Basic Dyes ON ACETATE SILK 


In addition to the basic dyes given in Parts III and IV, 
the following basic dyes are applicable to acetate silk by 
Methods No. 14 and No. 15: Tannoturquoise BB, Acri- 
dine Yellow 2R and GR, Brilliant Safranine G Conc., 
New Magenta Crystals, Brilliant Heliotrope 2K Conc., 
New Blue 13535 and R Extra Conc., and Indoine N and 
3B. No matter what dyestuff or method is to be used in 
dyeing the acetate silk, the scoured fiber should be en- 
tered into the dyebath before it has an opportunity to dry. 
On account of the slight reluctance of acetate silk in 
wetting-out, if the fiber becomes dry in spots these places 
will be lighter in color than those which entered the dye 
bath wet. 

The “mordanting” effect of certain acid dyes for the 
basic dyes upon wool, cotton, etc., is well known by all 
dyers and is widely used. Recently it has been suggested 
to use the acid dyes in the same manner upon acetate silk. 
Even though the acid dye may give only a pale shade 
alone, due to its slight affinity for the acetate silk, it as- 
sists in obtaininz deeper shades with the basic dyes, and 
consequently gives a better exhaustion of the dye bath. 
It is also claimed that certain basic dyes which were not 
successfully applied alone to acetate silk may be dyed upon 
the acid dye mordanted acetate silk. The basic dyes may 
be applied by Method No. 32, given on page 317 of Part V. 
The table given under the “Acetate Dves.” in the discus- 
sion of the acid and mordant dyes on acetate silk, gives a 


list of a 


few of the colors obtainable by topping. 


CELLOXAN 


Celloxan was discussed in Part III (pages 243 and 
244), but no formula for its application was given. The 
application of this product is very simple, and it gives 


darker shades than are obtainable by means of the basic 
dyes alone. These shades are usually of good fastness to 
washing. This fastness may be still further increased by 
after-treating the basic dyed acetate silk with Katanol, as 
in Method No. 114; tannin, as in Method No. 115, or 
copper sulphate, as in Method No. 116. 

Method No. 106: Application of Basic Dyes with Cel- 
loxan.—Dissolve the dvyestuff in the usual manner and 
add it to the twenty-to-one dye bath at about 70 deg. Cent. 
(158 deg. Fahr.). Then add the proper quantity of Cel- 
loxan, as given in Table No. II (pages 243 and 244). 
Enter the acetate silk and dye for about three-quarters of 
an hour at 70 deg. Cent. (158 deg. Fahr.). After dyeing, 
hydro-extract, rinse well, brighten in a bath with 1 per 
cent of acetic acid at 40 deg. Cent. (104 deg. Fahr.) and 
dry at 30 to 40 deg. Cent. (86 to 104 deg. Fahr.) When 
a standing bath is used, it is generally only necessary to 
add about one-half the original quantity of dye and Cel 
loxan to replenish the bath. In the case of Rhodamine 
6G Extra, Rhoduline Red G, New Magenta, Diamond 
Fuchsine, Crystal Violet P, Methyl Violet 1B, 2B, 4B, 5B, 
6B, 1R and 4R, Rhoduline Heliotrope B and 31, and 
Rhoduline Blue 5B, it is advisable to add the Celloxan in 
two portions, adding one-half of the quantity at first and 
after about fifteen minutes adding the other half. 


ACETANE 


Acetane is a product resembling Celloxan, used for the 
same purpose and in about the same manner. By adding 
Acetane to the basic dyebath deep shades are possible on 
Celanese with certain basic dyes which otherwise are only 
applicable for light shades. The Acetane has no detri- 
mental effect upon the valuable properties of the acetate 
silk, and in many instances deep shades may be obtained 
with onlv 1 or 2 per cent of dyestuff. 

Method No. 10%: Dyeing with Basic Dyes by Means of 
Acetane.—The basic dye is dissolved in the usual manner 
and added to the dye bath, which should be at a tempera- 
ture of about 71 deg. Cent. (160 deg. Fahr.). The proper 
amount of Acetane, as shown in Table No. XXII, is then 
added to the bath. 
Method No. 5 and while wet entered into the 71 deg. 
Cent. (160 deg. Fahr.) dye bath. 


The acetate silk is scoured as in 


After working for 
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one-half to three-quarters of an hour, the material is 
squeezed, rinsed well and brightened with 1 per cent of 


acetic acid at 40 deg. Cent. (105 deg. Fahr.). Dry at 
about 32 to 40 deg. Cent. (90 to 105 deg. Fahr.) Where 


a standing bath is used, the quantity of Acetane used may 
be reduced proportionately. The colors obtained from 


the dyes marked (*) are particularly fast to light. 


TABLE NO. XXII 
QUANTITY OF ACETANE TO BE Usep wit Various Dyes 
Weight of Acetane 
in Ounces per Ten 


Name of Dyestuff Gallons of Dye Bath 


PURER NET ON Opto oes Sacre cae nedig. Tice wc wk ene OAc aeA 16.0 
m Perapaamatte OC) ANU WE ok acais s setdeae dvad specs daiecews 32.0 
co ee 24.0 
Vatolnme Pure Wellow GG. <2 cic ea case asain 24.0 
Vitoline Yell6w*5G, G, Rand 2R.............. 24.0 
ViCMEPRIO GUNNS IM a 5 oucns.io4-a-0i bi a bids Oe weKme ne 24.0 
Chrysoidine GG, G, 2GR and R............... 24.0 
*Cottnamine 1. G and 6G... <2. scaicsawecicecas 24.6 
Pe IML oak oo 8s hia. See Ns Raia Awa 24.0 
Pe MERANPEE a Nr ge Rls ree Bs 30S ea Cals 24.0 
Sven ee RBI Car RENCE ING 5.5 5 cian: 3.3 Seawind both Basis 6.4 
I iia AG ae 9 Rie alin ad oo Rd 8.0 
*Methyl Violet 10B, 5B, 2B, B, R, 3R and 5R 8.0 
PR RMENRDS ote ete Re ec ET chicks ua 16.0 
*Paciiene Broliant: Blue: OB... occ cs ccenccsess 24.0 
Methylene Blue B, BG and M................. 24.0 
pe eee 24.0 
NPE BI ASS Eo RCL IES IN o.oo des r0 616 cae oes ecohosect 24.0 
Sappeare Blue G, KR and OR. ..... 6... sccceess 24.0 
™PMasvene Bue AZG and AZ... ..cck ccs eive crs 24.0 
UMC MNNER Gcn CEN ons 0) 5.50 oldu 016 58s braids, neiniiarsd acaba casera 24.0 
*China Green 4GN, G, 3G, G2N and B.......... 24.0 
I ID iy co ikon ie RU Seda RAG ome WAR wpe 24.0 
ME PN AN EOOR ioe safes dweavertta eda ais AM pelaned 24.0 
Beets POW Gr ck a. 56 6005 5 hoc we hisinns sais ween 32.0 
Ee ee ere 32.0 
NNR oc stra Ah we hh ow Roe hae em mew 32.0 
MURR MNONN OR ART GIE) CPREES cho al 50 76.8 hick 6) nese cei Sowa Ege ak 24.0 


PATENTS COVERING THE “ASSISTANTS” 


Some of the early patents covering the use of assistants 
in the application of basic dyes were given on page 243 
of Part III. United States Patent No. 1,517,581, which 
follows, appears to cover the same process as British Pat- 
ent No. 215,373, which was erroneously given in Part 
VII, page 382. This patent was superseded by British 
Patent No. 216,838. United States Patent No. 1,517,581, 
December 2, 1924, to P. Rabe, assignor to F. Bayer & Co., 
states that in dyeing acetate silk, cellulose esters or trans- 
formation products with basic dyestuffs, the absorption 
of the dyestuff may be increased by adding pyridine or 
one of its derivatives—for instance, methyl or amino- 
pyridine—to the dye bath. The added substance is later 
removed from the fiber by washing the dyed material with 
acetic or formic acid. 
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British Patent No. 216,838, May 28, 1923, to F. Bayer 
& Co., possibly covers products such as Celloxan and 
Acetane. This patent states that in dyeing acetate silk 
(or other cellulose esters or their transformation prod- 
ucts), a salt of an oxyacid or nitrogen or chlorine may be 
added to the dye bath in order to obtain deeper shades 
without using protective colloids. For instance, aniline 
nitrate may be used with Chrysoidine G, or sodium nitrate 
with Crystal Violet P. Nitrates of ammonia, sodium, 
magnesium, calcium and zinc, or of organic bases such 
as mono-methylaniline, di-methylaniline, guanidine, pyri- 
dine or piperidine may be used, as may also their chlo- 
rates. Methylene Blue, Rhoduline Red B, Safranine, 
Auramine and Bismarck Brown are also suitable dyes for 
use by this process. 

Method No. 108: slssistants for Basic Dyes on Acetate 
Silk.—-For example, one part of Chrysoidine G may be 
dissolved in 1,000 parts of water and five parts of aniline 
nitrate added. The dye bath should be in a proportion of 
about twenty to one, at a temperature of 70 deg. Cent, 
(158 deg. Fahr.), and the material dyed for at least one- 
half hour. Other inorganic and organic nitrates are men- 
tioned, and in another example it is suggested to use five 
parts of sodium nitrate in place on the aniline nitrate, 
with the same quantity of dyestuff and water. 
may be substituted for the nitrate. 

R. Metzger, in United States Patent No. 1,532,427, 
April 7, 1925, states that glyceryl acetate, or other organic 
acid esters of glycerol, is frequently added to cellulose 
esters during manufacture in order to render the arti- 
ficial silk more susceptible to dyeing. 


A chlorate 


Such compounds 
have also been used in the dye bath, but are liable to at- 
tack or even destroy the fiber. In order to avoid this 
deleterious action and at the same time increase the 
affinity of the acetate silk for dyestuffs, he suggests treat- 
ing the fiber with a solution of an ester of a mineral oxy- 
gen acid, especially salts of acid esters of a mineral oxy- 
gen acid, such as acid esters of sulphuric, phosphoric o1 
boric acid. The treatment with these esters or ester salts 
may be given in a bath previous to dyeing, or the com- 
pound may be added to the dye bath, treating at either 
ordinary temperature for a considerable time or at a 
higher temperature for a shorter time. 

Vethod No. 109: Potassium Ethyl Sulphate as As- 
sistant—For example, 10 kilograms of acetate silk may 
be treated for about ten minutes at 50 to 60 deg. Cent. 
(122 to 140 deg. Fahr.) with 300 liters of a 50 per cent, 
by weight, solution of potassium ethyl sulpphate contain- 
ing a little acetic acid. The treated acetate silk is hydro- 
extracted, stretched and dyed without rinsing with 1 pert 
cent of Diamond Green B in a bath slightly acidulated 
with acetic acid. 

Method No. 110: Sodium Discresyl Phosphate as As- 
sistant—According to the same patent, 10 kilos of acetate 
silk may be entered into a 200-liter dye bath at 40 deg. 
Cent. (104 deg. Fahr.), containing 100 grams of Aura- 
mine II, a little acetic acid and 6 kilos of a 30 per cent 
aqueous solution of sodium dicresyl phosphate. 
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Method \o. 111.—In the same manner 1 kilo of acetate 
silk may be worked for ten minutes in 30 liters of a 5 or 6 
per cent aqueous solution of sodium dicresyl phosphate, 
It is then 
wrung out, stretched and dyed with 0.8 per cent of Methyl 
Violet 2B [Extra at from 40 to 70 deg. Cent. (104 to 158 


either at ordinary or an elevated temperature. 


deg. Fahr.), with or without the addition of purified 


waste sulphite cellulose liquor. Or the pretreated fiber 
may be dyed with 1 per cent of Azoflavine RS in a dye 
bath slightly acidified with acetic acid, in place of the 
Methyl Violet. 
Method No. 112. 
silk may be treated at 40 to 50 deg. Cent. (104 to 122 deg. 


If preferred, 1 kilo of the acetate 


Fahr.) with 30 liters of a 10 per cent solution of sodium 
dicresy] phosphate, wrung out and dyed at 40 deg. Cent. 
(104 deg. Fahr.) with 10 per cent of Indanthrene Blue 
GCD Paste (Colour Index No. 1113), with or without 
the addition of a protective colloid, in a dye bath of which 
each liter contains 3 c.c. of 40 deg. Be. caustic soda solu- 
tion, 2 grams of sodium hydrosulphite powder and 10 
grams of calcined Glauber salt. 

According to Haerry, “Artificial Silks,” verv good re- 
sults along the same line as that obtained by means of 
Celloxan and Acetane—i. e., a better exhaustion of the 
dye bath and an increased fastness with basic dyes—may 
be had by using certain soluble zine salts, such as zine 
chloride, nitrate, or preferably the acetate, in the dye 
bath. He compares the action of these salts to the “salt- 
ing-out” action of sodium chloride or sulphate in the ap- 
plication of the direct dyes to the cotton. In some cases 
the zinc salt precipitates the basic dyestuff directly, in 
which case considerable care must be exercised in its use 
and the presence of acetic acid in the dye bath may be 
advantageous. The zine salt should only be added in 
solution. The action of the zinc salt is particularly notice- 
able in the case of basic dyes which do not exhaust well 
or give deep shades on acetate silk alone, such as Ma- 
genta, Victoria Blue, Phosphine, Auramine, etc., in which 
case the zinc may double the depth of shade, with a con- 
sequent saving where a standing dye bath is not used. 
Furthermore, it will shorten the time of dyeing and 
allow lower temperatures to be used in the dye bath, 
both of which are an advantage when working with acetate 
silk. It also increases the fastness to rubbing; but in case 
this is not sufficient, the dyed acetate silk may be rinsed 
for fifteen minutes at 80 deg. Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.) in 
water containing about 2 per cent of acetic acid 

Method No. 118: Applying the Basic Dyes with Zinc 
Salts.- 
one dye bath with about half the required amount of dye- 
stuff and a little acetic acid. 
may all be added at the start. 
and after working a few times remove them and add the 


For light shades prepare the fifteen or twenty to 


For dark shades the dye 
Enter the skeins lukewarm 
remainder of the dyestuff in solution. Tmmerse the skeins 
again and slowly raise the temperature to 50 deg. Cent. 
(122 deg. Fahr.). 


a : : . : - 
until very little color is going onto the fiber, and then 


Continue working at this temperature 


start adding the zinc salt (in solution) in small portions, 


DYESTUFF 


termined by experiment. 
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gradually raising the temperature to 44 or 66 deg. Cent. 


(130 to 150 deg. Fahr.). The amount of the zinc salt 


varies with the particular dyestuff used, and is best de- 


It has been stated that the pres- 


ence of acetin or glucose in the dye bath aids in leveling. 


INCREASING THE FASTNESS OF Basic Dyes ON 
ACETATE SILK 


Method No. 114: 
Il ater Fasiness of Basic Dyeings on Acetate Sik.—After 


Kataiol After-Treatment to Increase 


lyeing and rinsing the acetate silk, but before drying it, 
enter it ina cold bath containing 3 to 6 per cent of Kata- 
nol and work it for twenty to thirty minutes. It may then 
be rinsed again and dried. 

Vethod No. 115: 


Fastness to Il ashing 


Tannin Treatment for Increased 
In the same manner the fastness 
may be increased to washing by means of tannin and 
antimony, but with a dulling of the shade. The dyed and 
rinsed acetate silk is treated with 2 to 4 per cent of tannic 
acid for about an hour at 38 deg. Cent. (100 deg. Fahr.), 
and then, without rinsing, in a cold bath containing 1 to 2 
per cent of tartar emetic for thirty minutes. In many 
cases the fastness may be rendered satisfactory by simply 
treating the dyed acetate silk in a single bath containing 
one-half of 1 per cent of tannic acid. 

Method No. 116: Copper Sulphate Treatment of Basic 
Dyes to Increase the Light Fastness— The fastness to 
light of the basic dyes on acetate silk may in some cases 
be increased by rinsing the dyed acetate silk and then 
treating it in a bath containing 2 per cent of copper sul- 
phate and a little acetic acid at 55 to 60 deg. Cent. (130 to 
140 deg. Fahr.) for fifteen minutes. The shade is more 
or less dulled by this treatment. 


TnE GALLOCYANINE Dyes ON ACETATE SILK 


Method No. 11%. 
dyes was covered in Method No. 14, Part III, page 244, 
and Method No. 28, Part 1V, page 281. Modern Violet, 
Gallocyanine and Modern Heliotrope may also be applied 


The application of the gallocyanine 


to acetate silk by entering the material into a cold dye 
bath and gradually raising the temperature. After dyeing, 
the shades should be soaped and the ultimate shade de- 
veloped and fixed by after-treatment in a chrome bath 
as in Method No. 118. 
this class are also applicable by this method. 
Method No. 118: Developing and Fixing the 
Dyes on Acetate Silk 


acetate silk into a fixing bath containing 1 to 2 per cent 


Possibly certain other dyes of 


Gallo- 
cyanine I’nter the dved and rinsed 
of bichromate and the same amount of 40 per cent acetic 
acid. After working for some time. rinse the acetate silk 
well and dry at a low temperature. 


Tue SETACYL AND SETACYL BRILLIANT DyES 


| Nore.—T he author is indebted to C. IV. Mahnken, of 
the Geigy Company, for data upon the application of the 
Setacyl and Setac yl Brilliant dyes 


























































































































































































































































































FORMULA NO. AND COLOR; QUANTITY AND 
NAME OF DYE 


* 1—Lemon-Yellow: 2% Setacyl Yellow AO 
* 2—Orange: 2% Setacyl Yellow AO and 0.3% Setacy! Brilliant 
ONAN MRE a eee ectet aa at Sai aaa eu cei latin ase MORENO 
3—Brownish-Orange: 2% Setacyl Orange CR and 1% Seta- 
CA aN NN aos idid saris lal SUR EAT aloranais nie brcie Nason 
4—Tan-Brown: 1% Setacyl Violet BR and 1% Setacyl 
EMA nar shai aase- ssa couse ahecaval ales ncaba hora deauins 
5—Tan-Brown: 2% Setacyl Violet BR and 1% Setacyl Yel- 
low AO 
6—Tan-Brown: 


1% Setacyl Violet BR, 1% Setacyl Orange 
CR and 0.6% Setacyl Brilliant Pink G 
* 7—GCerese::. 196 Setacyl Red: BC. 6s 6 cesses sch Gndacnesawnass 
* 8—KEosine-Pink: 0.3% Setacyl Brilliant Pink G 
* 9—Kosine-Pink: 2% Setacyl Brilliant Pink G 
*10—Scarlet: 4% Setacyl Brilliant Scarlet B............... 
*11—Scarlet: 2.5% Setacyl Brilliant Scarlet G................. 
*12—Scarlet: 4% Setacyl Brilliant Scarlet R.................. 
*13—Greenish-Blue: 2% Setacyl Sky Blue S.................. 
*14—Greenish-Blue: 2% Setacyl Turquoise Blue S............ 
*15—Bluish-Green: 2% Setacyl Green Bluish M 
*16—Deep Green: 2% Setacyl Green M 
“i7—Green: 2%) Sétacy) Green Bi. isciccc a vials asic cucowawias 
*18—Grass-Green: 1% Setacyl Green B and 1% Setacyl Vel- 
TON BNR Rae oon w yee aha Suk ark wl ne ATE GA be eT EOE ee Kamee'e 
*19—Sea-Green: 0.5% Setacyl Green M and 1.5% Setacy! Yel- 
low AO 







Green M eenerehcase 
*21—Bluer Than No. 20: 0.75% Setacyl Violet BR and 2.25% 

eM CONN 5c pcan ince ie Weed adem bie Kio aie WEDS 
*22—Blue: 1.6% Setacyl Violet BR and 2.4% Setacyl Green M 
*23—Violet-Blue: 1.6% Setacyl Violet BR and 2.4% Setacyl 

Spee RNS IN Ok oi iictven care iigis sci ues oa on areas visas 
*24Dark Violet: 3% Setacyl Violet BR and 1% Setacyl Green 

NRE oh yy ce acd ie ealipe Wie My flere spedAS g, Soca Bas savers sGitaus ie Biel bie 
25—Heliotrope: 1% Setacyl Violet MB...................... 
1% Setacyl Violet MB and 0.3% Brilliant 


26—Heliotrope : 

PME Pia sc ktin scare en Sure Kanon neler 
27—Deep Violet: 2% Setacyl Violet BR...................... 
Ze—-Good Black: 8% Setacy!l Black BN. .... 5.05. 6icccsacicaees 
29—Good Black: 8% Setacy!l Black GN ooo... ic cick cece ese 










The Setacyl and Setacyl Brilliant dyes are entirely dif- 
ferent from the Setacyl Direct dyes, which will be dis- 
cussed under the acid dyes, and are applied in a different 
manner. Probably this method of dyeing is best classified 
as “dyeing by precipitation.” One of the first patents 
along this line appears to be British Patent No. 179,381, 
discussed in Part VIII, page 420, Methods No. 61 and 
No. 62. This patent was superseded by British Patent 
No. 213,593. British Patent No. 231,897 is along the 
same line, and both are discussed later. 

From these patents and other available information it 
would appear that the Setacyl dyes are probably largely 
members of the basic group, although this may not apply 
to nearly all of them. For instance, it is possible that 
Setacyl Yellow AO corresponds to Auramine O; Setacyl 
Green M may be Methylene Green (Colour Index No. 
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TABLE NO. XXIII. 
APPLYING THE SETACYL AND SETACYL BRILLIANT DYES WITH SETACYL SAL] 


WEIGHT OF 
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A, 
—WEIGHT OF SETACYL SALT A— 
(in grams per liter of dye bath) 

Ist Addition 2nd Addition 3rd Addition 





GELATIN 


(in grams 


per liter of (After 10 (After Further (After Further 
dye bath) Minutes) 15 Minutes) 10 Minutes) 
1.00 0.75 0.75 
1.00 0.75 0.75 
1.00 0.75 0.75 
1.00 0.75 0.75 
1.00 0.75 0.75 
1.00 0.75 0.75 ne 
2.00 0.20 0.40 0.40 
1.00 0.10 aes 
1.00 0.75 0.75 
1.00 0.75 0.75 
1.00 0.75 0.75 
1.00 0.75 @.75 wee 
2.00 0.30 0.30 0.40 
2.00 0.30 0.30 0.40 
1.00 0.75 0.75 Pk 
1.00 0.50 0.50 0.50 
2.00 0.40 0.30 30 
1.00 0.50 0.50 0.50 


1.50 0.50 0.50 

1.50 0.75 0.75 

1.50 0.75 0.75 

1.00 0:75 0.75 pra tes 
2.00 0.30 0.30 0.40 
2.00 0.30 0.40 0.30 
1.00 0.75 0.75 ae 

2.00 0.50 0.75 0.75 
2.00 0.50 0.75 0.75 


924), which is the fastest basic green dye; Setoglaucine 
may possibly correspond to Setacyl Turquoise Blue S, 
while Setacyl Sky Blue S may be Setocyanine. However, 
the fact that some of these dyes are members of the older 
basic group does not necessarily indicate that they do 
not have different and valuable properties when applied 
by means of Method No. 119. The depth of shade ob- 
tained by this method indicates that at least the exhaus- 
tion is entirely different from that of the basic dye alone. 

The Setacyl Brilliant dyes appear to be new dyestuffs 
and as yet nothing definite has been learned regarding 
their constitution. Judging from the fluorescent propet- 
ties of the resulting colors, they appear to be related to 
The beautiful yellowish-pink shade of Seta- 
cyl Brilliant Pink G suggests a relationship to Eosine 
(Colour Index No. 768). While Setacyl Brilliant Scarlet 


fluorescein. 
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p. Gand Kk are fluorescent, they do not possess this prop- 
erty to the extent of the pink. 

The Setacyl and Setacyl Brilliant dyes are applied to 
the acetate silk at low temperatures in a bath only slightly 
acid with acetic acid, and therefore the valuable proper- 
ties of the acetate silk are not impaired in any way. They 
give very pure, bright and bloomy shades, and their fast- 
ness properties meet the usual requirements. Other fibers 
Table 


No. XXIII, on preceding page, the dyes marked (*) pos- 


present in the dye bath are stained somewhat. In 


sess a good fastness to light. In order to obtain the desired 
results it is essential that the dyeing instructions as given 
in Method No. 119 be followed closely. 

Method No. 119: The Setacyl and Setacyl Brilliant 
Dyes on Acetate Silk—About a thirty-to-one dye bath 
should be prepared with the necessary quantity of dye- 
stuff, calculated on the weight of the goods, and with gela- 
tin or glue as given in Table No. XXIII, based upon the 
volume of the dye bath in liters. The dyestuff should be 
dissolved in acetic acid before adding it to the dye bath, 
using a volume of acid in cubic centimeters equal to one- 
half the weight of dye in grams. Enter the previously 
thoroughly wet-out acetate silk at about 55 deg. Cent. 
(131 deg. Fahr.) for light and medium shades, or at 65 
to 70 deg. Cent. (149 to 158 deg. Fahr.) for dark shades. 
Dye the goods for about ten minutes; then remove the 
goods and add the first portion of the Setacyl Salt A, 
as given in Table No. XXIII. Mix well, re-enter the 
goods and dye for about fifteen minutes. Add the second 
portion of the Setacyl Salt A, always in solution, and 
continue the dyeing. After about ten minutes more the 
third portion of the Setacyl Salt A may be added, if nec- 
essary. 

The whole dveing operation usually requires about one 
hour for medium shades. Darker shades require a longer 
time and blacks about two hours. After dyeing, the ace- 
tate silk should be rinsed and then soaped for about three 
minutes in a cold bath containing 2 grams of 


soap per 
liter. 


This soaping is very important, as it improves the 
fastness to rubbing. After soaping and brightening with 
formic acid, the material should be dried, without pre- 
viously rinsing, at a temperature not exceeding 30 to 40 
deg. Cent. (86 to 104 deg. Fahr.). 

British Patent No. 213,593, March 27, 1924, to J. R. 
Geigy, very possibly covers Setacyl Salt A and the appli- 
cation of the Setacyl dyes. It states that acetate silk may 
be dyed by immersion at a temperature of 45 to 50 deg. 
Cent. (113 to 122 deg. Fahr.) in an aqueous bath con- 
taining a dyestuff having little or no affinity for acetate 
silk, but which is precipitated by the addition of suitable 
aromatic substances, preferably in the presence of a pro- 
tective colloid. Alternatively, the acetate silk may be pre- 
viously treated with a solution of the precipitant, squeezed 
and immersed in the solution of the dyestuff. Suitable 
precipitants include the sulphonic acids of benzene, naph- 
thalene and anthraquinone, the salts of these acids and 


their hydroxy, alkyl, chloro and nitro derivatives. Aro- 
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matic carboxylic acids, such as salicylic acid, may also be 
used as precipitants, and glue or gelatin as the colloid. 

Method No. 120: For example, acetate silk may be 
dyed by immersion in a dye bath containing 2 per cent of 
Methylene Green and 2 per cent of sodium diphenylamine- 
sulphonate, or 2 per cent of Auramine O and 2 per cent 
of sodium o-cresotate, or 2 per cent of Martin’s Yeilow, 
4 per cent of gelatin and 2 per cent of benzoic acid, in a 
sixty-to-one dye bath. 

British Patent No. 231,897, March 27, 1924, to J. R. 
Geigy, claims that acetate silk may be printed with a paste 
containing aromatic sulphonic or carboxylic acids or theit 
substitution products, or a salt of such an acid, and a 
dye which has only a slight affinity for this fiber. 
tective colloids may also be included in the paste. 


Pro- 
sy an 
alternative method, the acetate silk may be saturated with 
a solution of one of the acids mentioned 
printed with the dye paste. 

Method No. 121: Printing Acetate Silk—For exam- 
ple, one part of 2, 7-naphtholsulphonic acid is dissolved in 
thirteen parts of warm water and mixed with thirty-six 
parts of gum thickening. 


, then dried and 


This is mixed with the color 
paste prepared from one part of Setoglaucine, five parts 
of 80 per cent acetic acid, ten parts of water and thirty- 
four parts of gum thickening. 
and washed. 


The prints are steamed 
Other suitable acids are the sulphonic acids 
of benzene, naphthalene and anthraquinone, salicylic acid, 
and the hydroxy, alkyl, chloro and nitro derivatives of 
these acids. 


Blue Shades With Napthol AS 


A Paper Read Before the Ninth Congress of Chemists 
and Colorists, at Vienna 

By Dr. J. Rati 

(Translated from Textil-Berichte, November, 1924. by 

Carl Toepler) 

HE problem cf dyeing Dianisidine on Naphthol AS 

presents much greater difficulties than the dyeing of 
red, since the diazo compound of Dianisidine contains two 
diazo groups which must be coupled. If a skein of 
Naphthol AS prepared yarn is developed with a diazo 
solution of Dianisidine, various results are obtained, de- 
pending on whether the solution is acid, neutral, or alka- 
line. In acid solution, comparatively weak greenish-blue 
shades are obtained; in neutral solution, deep navy blue 
shades, while the alkaline coupling produces deep reddish 
blue shades, with partial decomposition of the diazo solu- 
tion. The fact is that the uncoppered dyeings possess 
only a moderate fastness to light, and it is therefore nec 
essary to introduce copper in some form into the dye- 
stuff; this presents further difficulties. 

In the early days following the discovery of Naphthol 
AS, the method used consisted in coupling an acid (acetic 
acid) diazo solution, with the addition of copper salts. 
Later, it was found that an addition of copper compounds 


caused a decomposition of the diazo solution, the shades 










































































































































































































































































































































































at first having a greenish cast which gradually became 
reddish with prolonged use of the dye bath. It was also 
observed that on the surface of the thick strand of yarn, 
where the caustic soda of the prepare came in contact 
with an excess of acid of the developer, lighter shades 
resulted than the of the strand, where the 
coupling took place more or less neutral or even alkaline. 
Streaky and uneven dyeings resulted. 


in center 
The idea of in- 
troducing copper in the form of Fehling’s solution to the 
prepare bath prevented the decomposition of the develop- 
ing bath, but did not prevent the streaky appearance of 
the dyeings. It was also found that the fastness to light 
of such dyeings was not improved to any greater extent. 
In all probability, the copper is not in the ionic state, and 
in the form of Fehling’s solution is not able to combine 
with the dyestuff molecule as ionic copper can. 

It is therefore necessary to do away with the weak acid 
dye bath, but on the other hand, it becomes necessary to 
protect the neutral dye bath from the alkali of the pre- 
pare hein carried into it, by the use of some substance 
which will combine with the alkali, but possesses no acid 
character. Such a substance was found in a mixture of 
The sodium 
bicarbonate is converted into the normal carbonate by 
the alk-li of the prepare, and this reacts with the zinc 
bicarbonate to form zine carkonate znd re renerates the 
sodium bicarbonate. 


sodium bicarbonate and zine bicarbonate. 


To facilitate the preparation of the 
developing baths, a stable diazo salt, containing a zine 
compound, known as Fast Blue Sait B, has been placed 
on the market by the Chemischen Fabriken Griesheim- 
Elektron and Farben Fabriken vorm. Fried. Payer & Co. 
It is only necessary to add an excess of sodium bicar 
bonate to a solution of this salt to obtain a satisfactory 
dye bath. To obtain dveings of good fastness to light it 
is necessary to introduce the copper by after-treatment 
with copper sulphate and acetic acid or with a solution 
of 3 grams per liter of copper acetate. The dyeings made 
in the above manner are distinguished by their uniform, 
deep shade. Even with a prepare of 3 grams Naphthol 
\S-BO per liter, deep navy shades are obtained. 

The numerous scientific and practical investigations 
toward the solving of the Naphthol AS-Blue problem 
were carried out by the author’s collaborators, Messrs. 
Schaefer and Jellinek. 


WATCH FOR THE STAIN TO RETURN 


Have you ever had the experience of using a stain 
remover with apparent success and having the stain re- 
turn to a considerable degree later on? This condition 
occurs frequently when using reducing or “de-oxidizing” 
materials as stain removers. 

The action is comparatively simple. The original re- 
action which takes place when the stain remover is ap- 
plied is one of reducing or extracting oxygen from the 
impurity forming the stain. The extracting of the oxy- 
gen removes the color or causes it to be changed; but 
does not remove the foreign matter which originally 


caused the stain. When the reducing agent is rinsed out 
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and the fabric dried, the oxygen present in the air ey. 
hibits enough chemical affinity for the matter left in the 
fabric to reoxidize it and partially return the color, 
This is no attempt to belittle or discourage the use of 
reducing stain removers. However, when using them, 
the laundry owner should be careful not to return the gar. 
ment as clear of stain until the action described above 
has had a chance to take place. 


An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure. 


PRINTING WITH LIQUID ARTIFICIAL SILK 


The latest novelty in connection with the utilization 
of artificial silk in the textile industry is in combina- 
tions which have been made between artificial silk and 
cotton material, the former being used in the liquid 
state for decorating the cotton by means of fabric 
printing rollers and adding the artificial silk as an 
ordinary liquid color and simply printing it onto the 
cotton fal-ric. The rollers have, of course, a design 
already on them, and by means of the liquid cellulose 
solution this design is carried on to the cotton goods 


Phe 


draws 


Loncashire correspondent of  Fairchild’s Journal 
to this in the current 
number, and states that those parts of the fabric which 


are the 


attention new process 


covered by solution take upon themselves a 
translucent appearance when held to the light, some- 
thing aiter the style of an oil marking on paper. 
Viewed from a distance, the pattern has the appearance 
of a woven design, though, of course, some designs while 
looking as if woven yet reach far beyond the possibilities 
of this form of ornament in the matter of delicacy and 
intricacy. Diazonals, minute dots, and leathery scroll 
work are produced with the utmost accuracy, either singly 
or in combination. “The manner of the design can, of 
course, be reversed, so that instead of the design being 
formed of cellulose and taking on a lighter appearance 
than the surrounding ground, the pattern can be left blank 
while the ground is coated and becomes translucent.” 

Further, wherever the liquid cellulose falls on the 
cotton, that part becomes 20 per cent stronger, and while 
the cloth must be mercerized the handle or draping quali- 
ties of the material are preserved, and the finish is said 
to be permanent and to remain unaffected by laundering. 
The excellent and novel effects are furthermore produce- 
able at a fraction of a penny a yard where big quantities 
are being dealt with. It is unnecessary to point out the 
great interest which will doubtless be evoked in this new 
production and the far-reaching nature of the utility of 
the development in the production of many varied types 
of designs on many kinds of materials. 
ning Argus. 


Yorkshire Eve- 


The New York Color & Chemical Company, Inc., 
has filed a certificate in the office of the New York Sec- 


retary of State decreasing its capital stock from $350,000 
to $10,000. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH COUNCIL MEETING 

The thirty-fourth meeting of the Council of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists was 
held on Friday, October 30, 1925, at the Engineer’s Club, 
Boston, Mass. 

The following members were in attendance: Prof. L. 
\. Oiney, W. C. Durfee, G. A. Moran, J. F. Bannan, 
W. R. Moorhouse, W. S. Williarns and W. FE. Hadley; 
and in addition the following members of the Research 
Committee or Special Committees: W. H. Cady, A. A. 
Claflin and A. FE. Sampson. 


Letters of regret at being unable to attend were re- 
ceived from H. Christison, P. J. Wood, E. H. Killheffer, 
W. D. Livermore, R. F. Culver and W. M. Scott. 

The following applicants were admitted to member- 
ship in the Association : 


Active 


Benzing, !rnest H., colorist, National Aniline & Chem- 
ical Company, New York, N. Y. 968 Gillies Avenue, 
North Bergen, N. J. 

Curtis, Francis J., technical adviser, sales department, 
Merrimac Chemical Company, Boston, Mass. 

Edwards, W. F., chemist, United States Testing Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, N. Y. 340 Hudson Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Gallagher, H. A., dver, Maumee Finishing Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Hewitt, Frank C., chemist, Merrimack Manufacturing 
Company. 126 Grove Street, Lowell, Mass. 

Ivey, W. R., laboratory manager, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours, 232 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Lesser, E., chemist, American Dyewood Company, 72 

Gold Street, New York, N. Y. 

Micheles, Leo M., dyehouse chemist, Robinson Rayon 
Company. 40 W. Sixty-ninth Street, New York, 
N. ¥. 

Smith, T. R., overseer of dyeing and mercerizing, Crystal 
Springs Bleachery Company. Pox 202, Chicka 


mauga, Ga. 
Junior 


Kverist, T. B., chemist, Cold Spring Bleachery, Yardley, 
Pa. 

Thompson, Id. F., assistant dyer, Peerless Plush Manu 
facturing Company, Summer and Franklin Street, 


Paterson, N. J 


The request of the Southern Section, seeking approval 
for the subdivision of the Southern Section, owing to the 
large territory covered by its members, was considered 
by the Council. Ur. E. H. Killheffer, Special Council 
representative, who attended the recent meeting of the 
Southern Section, reports that a sufficient number of 
Southern members were not at present available in the 
locality desired, to meet the terms of the Constitution, 
and the formation of a second Southern Section has 
therefore been deferred to a later date. 

The following resignations were accepted: R. O. 
Fernandez, F. H. Prevost, Sherman Y. Alexander, Giles 
Low, Hugh O. Luckman. 

Much of the work of the Council was given over to 


20% 
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the consideration of the Annual Meeting which is to be 
held in Boston on December 4 and 5, 1925. The follow- 
ing plans for the program are quite complete at the pres- 
ent time, and we feel assured that the program will be 
carried out in the order listed below: 


Friday Morning— 
Trips to points of interest. 
Friday Afternoon— 
2:00 P. M.—Council meeting. 
3:00 P. M- 
Friday Evening-— 
6:00 P. M.—Buffet Lunch. 


7:00-9:00 P. M.—Smoker and Open Forum. 
9:00 P. M.- 


Saturday Morning— 
9:30 A. M. 


The following papers will be presented: 


Research Committee meeting. 


Entertainment and Social Hour. 


Annual Business Meeting. 


Contributions of Work Conducted Under the Auspices 
of the Research Committee 


Action of Aikalies on Wool. 
H. C. Chapin. 

Analytical Study of Weight Losses of Artificial Silk, 
with Alkalies—A. K. Johnson. 

Study of Hygroscopic Nature of Artificial Silk, Mois- 
ture Content, and Regains- 


Importance of pH— 


A. Kk. Johnson. 
Hydrogen Jon Concentration—W. M. Scott. 
Suggestions for a Simple Standard for Testing the 
Fastness of Dyed Materials to Light—W. F. Deady. 
A New Lamp for Fading Textiles—W. D. Appel. 
Waterproofing Textile Fabrics—H. Pearson. 


Saturday Afternoon, December 5th- 


Walker Memorial, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
W. R. Davies. 
Vat 


Dyeing of Acetate Silk 

The 
Warshaw. 

Developmert in the Naphthol AS Series, and the Rapid 
H. E. 
Oiling of Cotton Preliminary to Spinning 


Application of Dyes to Rayon—Floyd 


Hagar and W. R. Marsson. 
Everett H. 


Fast Colors 


Hinckley. 

Various Phases of the Cotton Oiling Process and Its 
Relation to Finishing—Richard B. Earle. 

The Dyeing of Viscose Rayon with Mordant Dyes— 
W.C. Durfee. 

The Dyeing of Silk White Effects Upon Woolens and 
Worsteds—Alan A. Claflin. 
Saturday Evening, December 5th- 


6:30 P. M- Walker Memorial. 


Janquet. 


The following have been suggested as possible subjects 
for the Open Forum to be held on Friday evening, De- 
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cember 4, but it is hoped that other subjects will be intro- 
duced by interested members : 


In What Way Can the Association be of Greatest 
Value te the Members, to Textile Manufacturers 
and to the Dye-Producing and Distributing Agencies, 

The Cause of the Scratching of Copper Rolls 
During the Printing Process. 

In What Way Can the Association Best Co- 
operate with the Textile Educational Agencies of 
the Country. 

Modern Apptication of Liquid Chlorine in Bleach- 
ing. 

The Advantages of Bleaching Assistants Used in 
Kier Boil. 

Old and New Methods in the Printing of Textile 
Fabrics. 

Relative Merits of pen and Closed Systems for 
Coloring of Loose Wool. 

Lime Boil versus Caustic Boil. 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. E. 


HAapLeEy, Secretary. 


OCTOBER MEETING OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA SECTION 

The regular October meeting of the Philadelphia Sec- 
ticn of the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists was held in the Auditorium of the Philadelphia 
Textile School in Philadelphia, Friday evening, October 
20, 1925. 

The meeting proper was preceded as usual by the in- 
formal dinner held at the City Club of Philadelphia, at 
which fourteen were present. 

The meeting was called to order by the Chairman, 
Mr. Bertolet, at 8.30 P. M., in the auditorium of the 
Philadelphia Textile School. 

The minutes of the previous meeting held in April, 
1925, were read and approved as read. 

There being no reports of Officers, Executive Com- 
mittee or other standing committees, Mr. Bertolet ap- 
pointed Messrs. Mullin and Archer to serve as a nom- 
inating committee to nominate officers and executive 
committee for the section for the coming year and to 
report at the next meeting. 

By motion duly seconded and passed it was decided to 
hold a meeting in November. 

There being no further business Mr. Bertolet then in- 
troduced Mr. Moffit. of the Kuttroff & Pickhardt Com- 
pany, who gave a very interesting talk and demonstration 
of the properties of Nekal. After a brief discussion on 
this subject, Mr. Bertolet gave a very interesting ac- 
count of his trip to Europe, taking on his subject the 
textile schools which he visited while abroad. 

On motion by Dr. Hollander a rising vote of thanks 
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was tendered the speakers of the evening and the meeting 
adjourned at ten P. M. 
There were thirty-seven present. 


PrERCcIVAL THEEL, Secretary. 
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Society. Walter S. Williams, Chairman of the Section, 
presided. 


Plans for the joint meeting with the American Chemical 


Society on December 1 were discussed, and opinion fa- 


vored a butfet supper to precede the joint meeting. 


NOVEMBER MEETING OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA SECTION 

The regular November meeting of the Philadelphia 
Section of the American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists was held in Philadelphia on Friday, No- 
vember 13, 1925. 

The meeting was preceded as usual by an informal 
dinner at 313 S. Broad Street at which thirteen members 
were present. 

The meeting proper was called to order by the chair- 
man, Mr. Bertolet, in the Auditorium of the Philadelphia 
Textile School, at 8.30 P. M. 

Following the usual order of business, the minutes of 
the previous meeting were read and approved as read. « 
There being no report of officers or Sectional Committee, 
Mr. Mullin, of the Nominating Committee, appointed at 
the last meeting, made the following report of nominees: 
For Chairman, Carl E. Medde; Treasurer, John H. Hen- 
nessey; Secretary, Percival Theel; Sectional Committee, 
Messrs. L. A. Stead, R. A. MacIntyre, Chas. S. Hollander 
and E. C. Bertolet. 

Following discussion, a motion was made and passed 
that the annual meeting of the section in December be a 
social meeting and that arrangements be made accordingly. 

The date of the Annual Meeting of the Association in 
December in Boston was announced, and it was proposed 
that those who were going to Boston go as a party on 
the same train. 

There being no further business to come before the 
Section Mr. Bertolet then introduced our former chair- 
man, Dr. R. FE. Rose, of the FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., who gave a most interesting and instructive talk on 
“The Interplay of Art and Science in the Development of 
a Dve.” This lecture was profusely illustrated with slides 
showing the formulae and dyed with the particular dye 
in discussion. 

Following a motion for a rising vote of thanks to the 
speaker of the evening, which was duly passed, the meet- 
ing adjourned at 10.15 P. M. There were fortv-five 
present. 

PERCIVAL THEEL, Secretary. 


NOVEMBER MEETING OF THE 
RHODE ISLAND SECTION 


November meeting of: the Rhode Island Section 


a | 


of the American Association of Textile Chemists and 


f 


‘olorists was held on Wednesday evening, November 18, 


at 8 P. M.. in the rooms of the Providence Engineering 


The speaker of the evening was Prof. R. P. Russell 


of the School of Chemical Engineering Practice at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The subject of 
his speech was “Elimination of Red Water or the Use of 
Silicate of Soda as a Rust Preventive.” 


A series of slides illustrated the very interesting ad- 


dress. Prof. Russell was exceptionally well qualified to 
discuss this subject, which was of great interest to all 
textile chemists and colorists. A resume of Prof. Russell’s 
remarks will be published in the near future. 


Although the meeting was held on a Wednesday eve- 


ning, instead of the customary Friday evening, over forty 
members were present. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. N. Dana, Secretary. 


NOVEMBER MEETING OF THE 
NEW YORK SECTION 

The November meeting of the New York Section was 
held Friday evening, November 20, at the Machinery 
Club, New York City. The usual informal dinner pre- 
ceded the meeting proper, the general subject of which 
was “Vat Colors.” One hundred and ten members and 
guests were in attendance. 

The speakers of the evening were M. E. Tice, of the 
Dutchess Bleachery, Wappinger Falls, N. Y., whose sub- 
ject was “Dyeing Cotton Piece Goods with Vat Colors” ; 
Jean Kern, of FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., whose paper, entitled “Printing with Vat 
Colors,” and C. A. Seibert, of the General Dyestuff Cor- 
poration, New York City, who spoke on “Vat Colors for 
Wool.” There was also a general discussion of the sub- 
ject of “Vat Colors for Silk.” All of these papers and the 
discussion following same will be published in full in the 
near future. 

A resolution was passed directing the Secretary to ex- 
tend a formal invitation to the Council to hold the Annual 
Meeting for 1926 in New York City. 


D. P. KNowLanp, Secretary. 


Applicants for Membership 


ictive Membership 


Caffrey, Reymond E., overseer of dyeing, Pacific Mills 


Print Works, Lawrence, Mass. Sponsors: J. F. 
Warner and Geo. A. Moran. 

Jackson, Lloyd, research chemist, Mundatechemical So- 
ciety of America, Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sponsors: Clas. F. Goldthwait arid Geo. H. Johnson. 
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Knoll, George k., colorist, J. H. and C. K. Eagles, Junior Membership 
Shamokin, Pa. Sponsors: John Pfromm and FE. H. , " , ed 
a ea Brehm, 2nd, Richard H., student, Philadelphia Textile 
Aeckerle. 







; ‘ School, Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsors: P. Theel and 
Lovit, Isaac, chemist, 159 Jencks Street, Fall River, eC Reet 


Mass. Sponsors: A. D. Nute and A. E. Hirst. Bruning, Jr., C. Richard, demonstrator, Jacques Wolf & 
MacDonald, Hector G., chemist, Franklin Process Com- Co., Greensboro, N. C. Sponsors: Chas. H. Stone 
pany, Providence, R. I. Sponsors: W. H. Wingate and J. FE. Moore. 


and W. A. Travers. Gutekunst, Wm. R., student, Philadelphia Textile School, 














McDowell, Jos. C., superintendent of U. S. bleachery, Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsors: P. Theel and FE. C, 
Ware Shoals Bleachery, Ware Shoals, S. C. Spon- Bertolet. 
sors: Chas. H. Stone and J. FE. Moore. Keebler, Walter Fred, student, New Bedford Textile 
Maupie, E. L., president, Maupai Dyeing Company, Inc., School, 742 Second Avenue, West, Owen Sound, 
New York City, N. Y. Sponsors: D. P. Knowland Ont., Canada. Sponsors: F. E. Busby and J. J. 
and A. Elismann. Sokolinski. 





Scott, H. M., chief chemist, Robert Clay, Ltd., Cheadle, @vers, William J., chemist, Apponaug Company, Ap- 








Cheshire, I-ngland Sponsors : P. F. Estey and J. A ponaug, 2. Sponsors : me oe. Lyons and Henri 
Pawson F. Schaeffer. 
c . 


Smith, H. D. W., textile engineer and chemist, Welling- 
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ton, Sears & Co., New York City, N. Y. Sponsors: ; ( hanges of Addre = — 
; sere Adams, Carlton C., 27 Third Street, Haverstraw, N. \ 

P. J. Hassett and J. J. Sokolinski. 






Cohen, Raphael, 1480 Shakespeare Avenue, Bronx, New 


Talbot, Joseph L., cotton dyer, Pacific Print Works, York City. 


a Mass. Sponsors: J. F. Warner and Wm. | ehman. F. X.. Chemical ( ompany of America, Spring- 
H. Cady. ; 


field, N. J. 
Lilley, S. Clark, 2662 Whitney Avenue, Hamden, Conn. 
Morrill, Elliott, 1229 EK. Knox Street, Galesburg, III 
Schroeder, Harold, 1010 Massachusetts Avenue, Cain- 
Weisberg, Mark, manager, Textile Chemical Company, bridge, Mass. 


Providence, R. I. Sponsors: E. R. Donaldson and Trimble, Warren W., 144 Winthrop Avenue, Lowell, 


C. W. Peck. Mass. 











Waldron, Harry E., dyer, Thermo Mills, Inc., West Sand 
Lake, N. Y. Sponsors: Louis A. Olney and Chas. 
LL. Howarth. 














Come to Boston 


December 4 and 5 


OU wiil undoubtedly find a number of items on the program of the Fifth 
Annual Meeting that will make your attendance well worth while. It 
fully expected to be the largest, most interesting and comprehensive meeting 
ever held 





is 


Take special note of the features on the program, which you will find 
included in the report of the Council Meeting on page 794. 


Then decide to be “among those present.” 
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ber 30, 


DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Foreign Dyes Imported Through New York 
and Other Ports During October 


Compiled by the Chemical Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in Collaboration 
with the Chemical Division of the United States Tariff Commission 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS OF MANUFACTURERS’ NAMES 


1—THE SIX LEADING GERMAN COMPANIES 


A—Actien-Gesellschaft fur Anilin-Fabrikation, Berlin. Founded 
1873. 


B—Badische Anilin-und-Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine. 
Founded 1865. 


By—Farbenfabriken, vormals Friedr. 
on-the-Rhine. Founded 1862. 


C—Leopold Cassella & Co., Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
1870. 


Bayer & Co., Leverkusen- 
Founded 
K—Kalle & Co., A. G., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine 


M—Farbwerke, 
the Main. 


Founded 1870. 


vormals Meister Lucius & Bruning, Hochst-on- 
Founded 1862. 


2—THE SMALLER GERMAN COMPANIES 


BK—Leipziger Anilinfabrik Boyer & Kegel, Furstenberg, near 
Leipzig. Founded 1882. 


CG—Chemikaliewerk Griesheim G. m. b. H., Griesheim-on-the- 
Main. Founded 1882. 


CJ—Carl Jager G. m. b. H., 
Founded 1823 


GrE—Chemische Fabrik Griesheim-Electron, 
Main. Founded 1842. 


L--Farbwerk Mulheim, vormals A. Leonhardt & Co., Mulheim- 
on-the-Main. Founded 1879 


tM—Chemische Fabriken, vormals Weiler ter Meer, Uerdingen- 
on-the-Rhine. Founded 1877. 


WD—wWulfing, Dahl & Co., A. G. Barmen. 


Anilinfarbenfabrik, Dusseldorf. 


Offenbach-on-the- 


Founded 1842. 


OREIGN dyes imported through New York and 
other ports during the month of October totaled 
366,121 pounds, valued at 8859,215, an increase 

The im- 

York, 324.769 

\lbany, 


32,619 pounds, with an invoice value of 337,419; Bos- 


over imports of the previous two months. 
New 


$295,166 ; 


ports by ports were as follows: 


pounds, with an invoice value of 


ton, 8.147 pounds, with an invoice value of S6,138; 


Philadelphia, 566 pounds. with an invoice value ot 


$477, and Chicago, 20 pounds, valued at $18. Ger- 
many supplied 72 per cent of the October imports and 
Switzerland 10: per cent, as compared with 62 per cent 
for Germany for the previous month and 21 per cent 


for Switzerland. 


Imports of Synthetic Dyes 

1925— Invoice Value 
$359,376 
365,268 
488,501 
426,141 
347,904 
333,654 
692,615 
303,612 


Pounds 

103,984 
373,259 
527,964 

$51,005 
370,271 
376,668 
675,843 
330,674 


January 
February 
March 
April . 
May 
June 

July 
August 


3—SWISS COMPANIES (ALL AT BASEL) 


i. oe vormals L. Durand, Huguenin & Co. 
1871. 


G—Anilinfarben-und Extract-Fabriken, vormals Joh. Rud. Geigy. 
Founded 1764. 


I—Gesellschaft fur chemische Industrie. Founded 1885. 
S—Chemische Fabrik, vormals Sandoz & Co. Founded 1887 


Founded 


4—DUTCH AND FRENCH COMPANIES 


re Ammersfoort, Ammersfoort, Netherlands. Founded 
1 


NF—Niederlandische Farben-und-Chemikalienfabrik Delft, Delft, 
Netherlands. Founded 1897. 


CN—Compagnie Nationale de Matieres Colorantes et Produits 
Chimiques. Founded 1917. (Etablissements Kuhlmann 
merged with this company in 1923.) 


P—Societe Anonyme des Matieres Colorantes et Produits Chi- 
miques St. Denis (formerly A. Poirrier). Founded 1830. 


5—ENGLISH COMPANIES 
Bro—Brotherton & Co., Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds. 
BAC—British Alizarine Co., Ltd., Manchester 
BD—British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., London. 
Cl Co.—The Clayton Aniline Co., Ltd., Clayton, Manchester. 


CV—The Colne Vale Dye & Chemical Co., Ltd., Milnsbridge, 
Huddersfield. 


Hol—L. B. Holliday & Co., Ltd., Huddersfield. 
Scot—Scottish Dyes, Ltd., Grangemouth. 


_——  — —  — 


September 
October 


298 858 285,642 


366,121 339,218 


Supplementary* 171,191 132,248 


Total, ten months. $4,074,179 


*Includes items not heretofore 


reported for the 
January to September, 1925, through the 


pel iod of 


York. 


port of New 


Imports of coal-tar dyes in (ctober are reported as 
follows by the Department of Commerce : 
Pounds Invoice Value 


New York 
\lbany . 32.6 37,419 


$295,166 


Poston 6.138 


Philadelphia ... ea 566 177 


Chicago . an ’ : ‘ Ls 


BNR sree Vue een 366,121 $339,218 
Five Leading Dyes, by Quantity, Imported 
During October 

Pounds 
Rhodamine B Extra (single strength) 19,880 


[Indanthrene Blue GCD (single strength).... 19,832 























Brilliant Indigo 4B (single strength)........ 10,270 
Rhodamine 6G Extra (single strength)...... 10,000 
Indanthrene Blue G (single strength)....... 8,871 














Dyes and Intermediates Remaining in Bonded 
Customs Warehouse 


































































































Coal-Tar Coal-Tar 
Dyes and Colors Intermediates 

(pounds) (pounds) 
January 31, 1925........ §71,371 952,202 
February 28, 1925....... 566,038 961,406 
Niaech 31. 1920:.......0.0%. 653,020 1,050,539 
April 30, 3085........... 668,365 1,048,334 
Bene a, SOOs i. 5c causs 734,705 1,087,745 
Fone SO, TO06... 6 26 <s0 825,528 1,171,383 
July 31, 1925........... 775,916 1,378,837 
Aupust SI, 1925... .....5 0: 767,431 1,363,760 
September 30, 1925...... 709,381 1,359,717 














The dyes in this report are grouped by both Colour Index 
and Schultz numbers, and in the case of those which could not 
be identified by either number the classification according to 
the ordinary method of application was adopted. As the pastes 
and powders of the vat dyes vary widely in strength and quan- 
tity, each vat dye has been reduced—in nearly every case—to a 
single-strength basis. 
































DYES OF COAL-TAR ORIGIN* 





























































































































































































































Colour 
Index Schultz Quantity 
No. No. Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 
32 182 Brilliant Sulphon Red 5B—(S) 
srilliant Sulphon Red 10B—(S)............ 1,300 
44 56 Nitrosamine Red Paste—(B)............... 700 
54 GF Sorrel Wed A—€B) occ ccs iccccsawence eer 500 
80 Be POnGeay: GR CAG) ions sidid oi ikss ck siawed cede 5 
225 roe “Phiagine Red Rear CB) icc iicccc cece esenn 300 
249 Zee thamine Orange F—(C)........6.0.6cccc0aces 300 
259 Bae CIS ee BC) ios so ining cadewcasceecwd. o 
278 — Fast Cotton Red 8BL—(AG)........ ec. Sa 
288 257  Sulphon Cyanine G—(By)................- 529 
316 273 Diaminogene Blue NA—(C)............... 311 
319 — Chlorazol Fast Helio BK—(BD) 
3enzo Fast Heliotrope BL—(By) 
Benzo Fast Heliotrope 2RL—(By)......... 1,958 
324 — Diazo Brilliant Scarlet ROA—(By) 
Diazo Brilliant Orange GR—(By)...... con, WB 
325 — Brilliant Benzo Violet B Powder—(By) 
Diamine Brilliant Violet B—(C) 
Diamine Fast Violet FFBN—(C) 
Naphthamine Light Violet 2B—(K)........ 3,101 
326 279 Benzo Fast Orange WS—(By) 
Benzo Fast Scarlet GS—(By)............. 210 
382 319 Chloramine Red 3B—(S) 
Diamime Scatlet B—(C)........6sciscedc tens 1,757 
388 =—= G@hiotazol Violet R—CBD).... 0.565. .8 6650 500 
409 339 Diamine Orange B—(C)................... 1,725 
436 358 Chloramine Red 8BS—(By) 
Chiorantine Red SBN—(1).............0.5. 2,006 














*This table includes imports through the port of New York 
to the amount of 324,769 pounds, and also 32,619 pounds through 
the port of Albany, 8,147 pounds through the port of Boston, 
556 pounds through the port of Philadelphia and 20 pounds 
through the port of Chicago. 
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Colour 
Index Schultz Quantity 
No. No. Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 
440 360 Ignamine Orange R—(B).................. 470 
449 364 Diazo Brilliant Black B—(By)............. 498 
459 3753 Congo Orange R—(AG)...........00000. 00. 500 
466 380 Benzo New Blue 5B—(By)......... site 3 
471 385 Minaxo Blue 4R—(B).............cccccee. 100 
487 400 Milling Scarlet 4R Conc—(M)............. 200 
535 435 Brown JB (Janus Brown B)—(M)......... 25 
636 19 Fast Light Yellow 2G—(By) 

Fast Light Yellow 3G—(By)............... 3,745 
652 29 Eriochrome Red B—(G) oi ieiccccccsccscces 2,755 
667 503 Brilliant Acid Green 6B—(By) 

Guinea Fast Green 3B—(AG) 

Poseidon Green SGX—(B)................ 1,450 
670 505 Fast Light Green SFX—(By).............. 637 
671 900: Erioglaucine AP—(G) 2... ccs ccs ccwieinceees 5,836 
677 512 Magenta AB Powder—(B)................ 100 
681 516 Crystal Violet Extra Powder—(B)......... 1,000 
682 BIS Fthivl ViGlet—(B)) .oceis bocce cies ccc ved-cwsess 500 
692 DOW. Mamita SOB os cas Diakieslecies ded daadees 100 
707 539 Opal Blue, Blue Shade—(M)............... 200 
712 543 Patent Blue V—(M) 

Poseidon Blue BGX Conc.—(B)............ 1,309 
714 545 Brilliant Acid Blue A—(By) 

Patent Blue A—(M) 

Poseidon Blue BR Extra—(B)............. 3,270 
715 546 Cyanol Extra—(C) 

A a) 6s iiodicaiaseoudcandieawwss a de 2,598 
718 549 Brilliant Chrome Violet 4B—(DH)......... 220 
720 551 Brilliant Blue G Powder—(By) 

Chromoxane Brilliant Blue G—(By)........ 775 
729 559 Victoria Pure Blue BO—(B)............... 100 
733 562 Fast Acid Blue B—(By) 

Intensive Blue B—(By).................... 275 
748 579 Sulpho Rosazeine B Extra—(M).......... 100 
749 573 Rhodamine B Extra (s. s.)—(B) 

Rhodamine B Extra Base—(B) 

Rosazeine B Extra—(M) ...............00. 19,880 
752 571 Rosazeine 6G Extra (s. s.)—(M) 

Rosazeine 6GD Extra—(M)................ 10,000 
757 580 Fast Acid Violet B—(M).................. 200 
768 587 Eosine A—(B) 

OSE SOW is Sood neciesws nade aascwroare 356 
773 592. Ervthrosine—(M) 

ESM CRISTO oi aise dieagaa 0 nck iw seaaie-e 60 
787 — Coriphosphine OX Extra—(By)....... i 
788 603 Acridine Orange DHE—(DH) 

3rilliant Acridine Orange A—-(DH)........ 2,644 
793 O06 Phospinne GR—(AG) 6 oockcieiecseseicew acc 4,000 
797 608 Patent Phosphine GRNTN—(B) 

Patent Phosphine RRDX—(B)............ 1,700 
802 — Quinoline Yellow KT Extra—(B)..... nce 
815 Gis Whiohavine: TON——€@)) osc ccc ccsicnes baad 55 
828 672 Azo carmine G Extra—(B) 

Age Qarwme, Tei—C). coicacicecccsiaccece 1,030 
833 — Wool Fast Blue BL—(By) 

Wool Fast Blue GL—(By) 

Xylene Milling Blue AE Conce.—(S)........ 1,69! 
865 700 Nigrosine T—(B) 

Siver Gray P—CAG) .ceicis ics cca deccdends 275 
875 923 Fouramine A, AN, AT—(P) 

Fur Blue Black A—(AG) 

Fur Brown P, SP, 4R—(AG) 

Be Oo cal wo a Segara ipsa ove Maver 518 
876 G20: ‘Capri Bie GON (1): < . soccascccasavsecaan 56 
677 621 Brilliant Cresy] Blue 2BS—(L)............ 50 
878 622 Brilliant Delphine Blue B—(S)............ 1,000 
879 — Chromazurine E Powder—(DH) 220 


— a BS we ow N © 


November 


Colour 


Index Schultz 
No. 


No. 
884 


892 
905 
924 
926 
1027 
1033 
1034 


1040 
1051 
1053 
1054 


1060 
1067 


1071 
1073 
1075 
1076 
1077 
1080 
1081 


1082 
1085 


1087 
1088 
1095 


1099 
1102 


1103 
1104 
1105 
1106 
1109 
1110 
1111 


1113 


627 
635 
645 
660 
661 
778 
779 
780 


801 
804 


808 


852 


30, 1925 


Quantity 
(pounds) 


Name of Dye and Mfr. 
Chromacetine Blue S Extra—(DH) 
Modern Royal Blue Powder—(DH) 
Modern Violet Powder—(DH) 
Gallazine No. 90 Powder—(DH) 
Methyiene Green G Extra Cone.—(S) 
Thionine Blue GO Old—(M) 

Alizarine VI Extra Pure—(B) 
Alizarine Orange R Paste—(M) 
Alizarine Red S Powder—(B) 

Alizarine Red S Powder—(BD) 
Alizarine Red W Powder—(By) 
Alizarine Red SX Paste—(B) 

Alizarine Cyanine GG—(By) 

Alizarine Light Blue SE Conc.—(S) 
Alizarine Light Blue B Conce—(S) 
Alizarine Sapphire Blue B—(1) 
Anthracene Blue SWGG Extra—(B) 
Alizarine Blue S Powder—(B) 

Alizarine Blue S Powder—(By) 
Alizarine Green S Paste—(B) 

Alizarine Blue JR Powder—(By) 
Alizarine Direct Violet ER—(B) 
Alizarine Irisol R Powder—(By) 
Alizarine Astrol B Powder—(By) 
Alizarine Blue AS Powder—(By) 
Alizarine Direct Blue RXO Powder—(B) 
Alizarine Light Blue R—(S) 

Alizarine Direct Blue BGACO—(B) 
Alizarine Light Blue BGAOQO—(S) 2,000 
Anthraquinone Violet Powder—(B) 795 
Anthraquinone Green GXNO—(B) 214 
\nthraquinone Blue Green BXO Pdr—(B) 100 
Alizarine Blue Black B Powder—-(By) 

Alizarine Blue Black B Powder—(M) 

Alizarine Blue Black 3B Powder—(By).... 5,383 
Alizarine Leveling Blue B—(C) 1,000 
Alizarine Sky Blue B Powder—(By) 3,958 
Anthraflavone GC Paste—(B) 

Anthra Yellow GC Paste Fine—(B) 

Helindone Yellow AGC Paste—(M) 

Vat Yellow GC Paste—(B) 

Helindone Golden Orange IRRF Pst—(M) 

Vata Orange RRT Paste Fine—(B) 

Vat Orange RRT Powder (s. s.)—(B) 

Vat Dark Blue BOA Paste Fine—(B) 

Vat Black BB Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)--(B) 

Vat Black BB Dbl. Pst. Fine (s. s.)—(B).. 

Vat Violet B Extraa Paste—(B) 

Vat Violet R Ex. Paste Fine—(B) 

Vat Violet RR Ex. Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)—(B) 

Vat Brilliant Violet RR Pdr. (s. s.)\—(B).. 

Vat Violet B Paste—(B) 

Vat Blue RSP Triple Powder—(B) 

Vat Blue 3G Paste—(B) 

Vat Blue GGSNP Quintuple Pdr. (s.s.)—(B) 

Vat Blue 3GP Paste—(By) 

Vat Blue 5G Powder (s. s.)—(By) 

Helindone Blue IGCD Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)—(M) 
Helin. Blue IGCD Dbl. Pst. Fine (s.s.).—(M) 
Helindone Blue IGCD Pdr. (s. s.)—(M) 

Vat Blue GCD Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)—(B) 

Vat Blue GCD Dbl. Pst. Fine (s. s.)—(B) 

Vat Blue GCDN Pdr. (s. s.)\—(B) s0s, AOpeake 
Helindone Blue IBCS Powder (s. s.)—(M) 

Vat Blue BCS Powder (s. s.)—(B) 

Cibanone Blue G Powder—(1) 
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Colour 
Index Schultz Quantity 
No. No. Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 
1118 849 Helindone Yellow IG Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)-—(M) 
Vat Yellow G Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)—(B) 
1123 848 Anthra Gray G Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)—(B) 
1133 819 Algol Red FF Extra Paste—(By) 
1135 820 Grelanone Violet BR Paste—(AG) 
Vat Brilliant Violoet RK Paste—(By) 
1136 822 Vat Orange RRK Powder (s. s.)—(B) 
1142 830 Anthra Red R Powder (s. s.)—(B) 
Anthra Red RT Paste—(B) 
1145 834 Vat Gray GK Powder (s. s.)—(By) 
Vat Gray K Powder (s. s.)—(By) 
873 Helindone Brown IGR Paste—(M) 
Vat Brown GR Powder (s. s.)— 
Helindone Brown IR Paste—(M) 1,000 
Vat Brown G Paste—(By) 
Vat Brown G Powder (s. s.)—(By) 8,871 
Algol Red B Paste—(By) 400 
Vat Red Violet RRK Powder (s. s.)\—(B).. 800 
Helindone Red IRK Paste—(M) 
Helindone Violet IBN Paste—(M) 
Vat Violet BN Extra Paste—(B) 
Vat Violet BN Powder (s. s.)—(B) 
Indigo—(Q) 
Brilliant Indigo 4B Paste—(B) 
Brilliant Indigo 4B Powder (s. s.)—(B).... 10,270 
1190 85 Brilliant Indigo B Paste—(B).............. 2,467 
1199 Helindone Green G Paste—(M) 300 
1208 Ciba Bordeaux B Powder (s. - 5,510 
Anthra Pink AN Paste—(B) 
Helindone Pink AN Pdr. (s. s.)—(M) 
Helindone Pink BN Paste—(M) 
Thioindigo BN Extra Paste—(IK) 
Ciba Red 3B Powder (s. s.)—(1) 
Helindone Reddish Violet IRH Paste—(M) 
Vat Red Violet RH Powder (s. s.)—(B) 
Vat Red Violet RH Poowder (s. s.)—(B) 
Thioindigo Red 3B Paste—(K) 
Vat Gray 6B Paste—(B) 
Helindone Orange R Powder (s. s.)—(M).. 1,000 
Helindone Violet BB Powder (s. s.)—(M) 
Thioindigo Violet 2B Powder (s. s.)—(K).. 1,110 
Anthra Violet B Paste—(B) 2 
Helindone Brown 2R Powder (s. s.)—(M).. 560 
Thioindigo Brown G Paste—(K) 
Anthra Scarlet GG Paste—(B) 
Helindone Fast Scarlet C Paste—(M) 
Thioindigo Scarlet 2G Paste—(K) 


UNIDENTIFIED DYES 
Acid Dyes 
Quantity 


Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 


Acid Blue RBF—(1) 

Acid Rhodamine B Extra 

Acid Rhodamine BG—(B) . 
Alizarine Direct Blue A2G—(M) 
Alizarine Direct Blue A3G—(M) 
Alizarine Direct Red BB—(Q).. 
Alizarine Fast Gray 2BL—(By) 
Azo Rubinol 3GS Cone.— 

Azo Wool Violet 7R- 

srilliant Acid Blue FF—(By) 
3rilliant Milling Blue B—(C) 
3rilliant Milling Blue FG—(C) 
3rilliant Scarlet N—(B) 
Brilliant Wool Blue FFR—(By).. 
Cashmere Black TN—(By) 
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Quantity 
Name of Dye and Manufacture: (pounds ) 
Ree ES A ics oso obser s to bela acSlovalnaieininaesinacrs 500 
Cainen Eight Blane A—CGA-G) ooo ocesssscceccesecsee cee ceen ex 1,000 
Indocyanine B—(A-G) ...... Be ae nde ee ae ee 1,796 
Were are Bele VCE) oie c doc 0.b.ecisrn cerned Ode ane< Rivas pen 1,102 
Basia (Granwe G—(ASG). ooo isos vin coisa scwcccea session 100 
POM ee OE aces slice ca cnse. 0s Dios acdeiashanble debe 100 
TONNE UMN gc 25 5 gcc ale wk aakivin wane keane a ORC Es 441 
Silkk Blue BSIC Powder—(A-G)................080- 200 
PM AMER EB rac ooh cries Sis Sd leider etalaen Mebbuekens 200 
eanmnnnn es Corntaare SCO) oo. seassiad os a de-aieu vinueeedaads 286 
supramine Bite PB—(By) .... ...ccs dosccecusdocceswecs 200 
SORES RAVEN: We PNCIW ER OES) ance ois coc nessacsebsinacdsiese care se 197 
Xylene Milling Blue BL Conc.—(S)..................... 154 
Vat Dyes 
Alizarine Indigo Brown B Paste—(By)................... 2.738 
Anthra Brilliant Green 5G Paste—(B).................. 220 
Anthra Pink B Extra Paste—(B) «...05...66.ccccsccsseecss 2 
Anthra Pink B Extra Paste—(B)......o...50000csdcccewess 1,046 
mpinra Scarlet G Paste—6B) oc... 6055 secs vse cee aacaenss 1,000 
Anthra Violet BB Paste —(B).. ..... 64 .ccccccacccceaseacas 1 
Grelanone Red BB Paste—(A-G).................c0000- 500 
Helindone Brown IRT Paste—(M)..................... 3,000 
Helhndone Pink R Extra Paste—(M)........ 00... 0.6.00000% 2,000 
Heiindone Printing Black RD—(M).................... 8,000 
Helindone Violet BH Powder (s. s.).—(M)............... 25 
Hydron Brown G Paste—(C) 
Hydron Brown G Powder (s. s.)—(C) 
Pryaron Brown R Paste—(C)) ook. we okc vides cicesievs esses 3,760 
Eryaron Sicy ime FR. Paste—(C))...5.occcccccccccdiacis 882 
Hydron Yellow Brown G Paste—(C).................... 550 
Vat Black BGA Double Paste (s. s.).—(B)............... 88 
Vat Blue Green B Double Paste Fine (s. s.)—(B)....... 984 
Vat Brilliant Blue R Powder—(s. s.)—(B).............. 800 
Vat Brown GG Paste—(B) 
Vat Brown IGG Paste—(M) 
Helindone Brown IGG Paste—(M)...............0.0005- 1,437 
Vat Golden Orange GL Double Paste (s. s—(B)........ 88 
Vat Golden Orange 3G Paste—(By).................... 800 
Vat Gray Kit Paste Pine—(B).n.. 6. ok ok ha dsamissaces 489 
Vat Green GG Double Paste (s. s.)—(B)............... 5,000 
Wee Meiet, “Sats PPRShG OB) in os cd ocd wcaceies doa ediodicaeenic 1 
Vat Orange RERTS Powder (5. s.)—(€B).<:0.00066.06 65.0006 1,000 
Vat Pik B Double Paste (s.. s:)—(B)). ..006...c5060. 000% 3,062 
Vat Yellow PRRE Paste—(B) <5... ccc cc csccicesecs 2 
Vat Werow form Paste ——OB) sock cccicuc cds caceeecaeases 1 
Mordant and Chrome Dyes 
Acid Anthracene Brown PG—(By)...............2..5... 257 
Acid Anthracene Brown WSG—(By).................. 100 
Anthracene Chromate Brown EB—(C)............... 200 
Autochrome Olive B—(M) ............. 250 
Autochrome Olive Brown G—(M)................. 50 
Brilliant Chrome Blue 2B Powder—(DH).............. 220 
Chrome Printing Red B Powder—(DH)............. 441 
Chrome Printing Red Y Powder—(DH)................ 220 
Chromogene Azurine B—(M) «0.0.0... ...005.000 ese 500 
CReOmervesmvine BA——CIte) 6a oe k nck hc cds wt iealouw ess 220 
Metacnrome Bide DL——(AG) 2.00 kick cvecce amas 10 
Metachrome Ove 2G—CAG) 2.2.0... cece eccewcenees 500 
PROTO OU Ge — CD oa oioss os. in Sie eed na eee eddws 500 
Tracie Chivoine Bie B00 inne d sci sicsccnwedviecewas 500 
Direct Dyes 
Bae FONE Oe) skies cance ti benaiaew iar eu 5 
Bensh Past iach L—— (BY) és ik kc adc Gincioasseanieseas 441 
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Quantity 

Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 
penze Past Bite PRICE). coc cicccdicesvaecdctsweass 3 
Benga Pact Bilge SGL— Cy) cas hic dawns seiecwwsseees 200 
Benzo Fast: Bordéeanx 6BL—(By));... 0... ieccccsscceswces 574 
retin fast Cera hb Cy)s aisis os 5 bse ie oie nvleecsaes omer 500 
Benzo Fast Heliotrope 4BL—(By).............0.0cs0008 1,200 
PERSO Fast RPLAMRS DOD 5 oa oi a ccescisscg ewes ee setie 926 
Rete CN eI) ac a os Ron oie oe malar ewsldorwwne 100 
3enzo Rhoduline Red 3B—(By)................00- 0000 300 
penzororm Bordeaux R——(By) sc. ccck cee cc cases ssweacas 4 
Benzororm Yellow Gi-—(By)) 2.ccscscicceecaseasaadasaes 50 
prunant Past Blur 3B AX—(BY) ssc. i ccc cacscidiccwcccetca 500 
Briitent Orange GR Pixtia—O By) eos. ecviscc-caciccccndances 485 
srilliant Pure Yellow 6G Extra—(By)...............00.. 110 
Briiant Sky Bine B—CBy) occcencdscccesdcewcceaacsuce 500 
Brinant Sky Bite ZR U—(By)... .. 0 icciscccccscddveses 718 
brilliant Sky Blue 8G Extra—(By)...........c0csec0ce000. 331 
srilliant Triazol Fast Violet BL Powder—(AG)......... 336 
Chiorantine Fast Brown RiL—(2):.<.é.0c sc. caccwcsescwcs 4,180 
Chiorasitine Fast Violet 4BL—()) «0 6.05.5 cc cence cee 220 
Chisrantine Past Violet SBL—(1))....... 2.002566 .6 cee censs 1,873 
Cohmmibia Cateehine SB—(AG) olen sce aii cdeaeen 25 
Cee RO SCG) sss kine Haws ew mare ces eaa-oere 100 
Developed Brilliant Green 3G Powder—(By)........... 551 
Developed Brilliant Scarlet 2BL Powder—(By).......... 441 
Biamine Azo Browh G60 Joie cicivisaiccas seaceiveseseces 529 
Didmire Azo Fast Green G—(C). 2.0... ccc ces cceccces 511 
Diannne Azo Fast Violet B— 0) oie ccociciwic soc cccnacases 507 
Diamine Azo Fast Violet R60) o...i:5 ccccoiscccceeueeess 507 
Diamime: Azo Fast Yellow 2G—(C)....000ccccssdccsceeces 226 
Dianne Briuant Scarlet S—(C). o.oo ccciesncscaseciecs 1,000 
era C—O clock a eins ws daunisidr aes webs. auewee an 2,209 
Biate Bast Grange ZR 6). oon cscs os vasdicevensewense 300 
Dra Past Visiet. BO) oo iosiais isc canscccuwadicsessiense 200 
Dirac) Gort Wed) TS CBE) is ook ieee civ tacccs ceceens 200 
Ra AAD Rei Ve DD ia aca eis ssid Sidi iarilgane: wpa sca jaro baa eoareae 200 
Diaze Briiiant Orange SG—=(By) « ..0.0:..02.0 vc cae ca cee 510 
cies RC OOD Scio ccna wake winked dow eeedioeus 2,023 
PR RO TOD ais. Shook ccna dee danenw san’ simisearere 220 
Diazo Rubine B—(By)......... 400 
Dia: Shey Tete SG) noo. os esse esis valor lon ss diccoane 200 
Diphenyl Fast Bordeaux G Conc.—(G)................. 130 
ABC a NE I I an ois idl ots Seow WShavelaus 90thae tasaveteseretala 20 
Preeti VD oii ie oth wc awh alevisieaw sia nscorsie a a 
Direct Cutch Brown: GRO) iis 6 iccce ceccces 1,212 
Direct Fast Heliotrope BL Powder—(By).............. 1,102 
Direct Past Violet To, We CBF) icin cicce cies ccccn cc esess 1,881 
Direct: Past: Violet ZRIi——(BY) «cicccic vic cesses scwenscen 440 
Paréct Past Vieict PRPBN—(C)).... 2 ..2.i0iaseoscacenenes 507 
Direct Fast Violet FFRN—(C): o.oo cccc ck ip ecnscewwees 507 
Direct Sky Blue 8G Extra Powder—(Q)............ 443 
Fast Cotton Bordeaux GRL—(AG).. 2.0.00... 6.0 ccasecwacs 5 
Past Gatton Carmi B—(AG). 3 605 66 sdaasesesisan’s 25 
Fast Cotton Scarlet 4BL—(AG) «.. ..6ccsjsase cvcccensecus 5 
Naphthamme Brown 2G—(6B).... «0... esciei cies cegieies 300 
Pager Red A Pirctia— CB) «.oioissis sce cater cecaudaaion 300 
er CU ee) oo oc oo cine ieitinis said ee in are 1,070 
Panna Meee eet aN) «oe 5 ko ewids wc'aie aloe ersiso blow ana-ciore 10 
Pluto Brown GG—(By)..... 100 
Pyrasoh. fast Brews BCS)! x26. .60.s oe kceisw kw siennsisns 500 
TE aR HES 0 RR i ae aor ar Oe 500 
FP aeera IO NP) oso cic nos a dnc eee es wsun cones eae 1.000 

Dyes for Artificial Silk 

Astificial Silt Black BR CB oc csicice cic cine canes 300 
Duranol Blue G Paste—(BD) Pv ere ahaa Ra ta 272 
Duranol Red 2B Paste—(BD).... &.......0.0c0054 272 
Duranol Violet 2R Paste —(BD) ..o.c66icice cacsccoceses 186 
Pe, EUR A OOD © ciicrn desis wre Rip dw. oy 0S wIOGES be wals 2,480 


tt i ee ee ll Or 


er 30, 1925 


Quantity 


Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 


Rapid Fast Dyes 
Rapid Fast Pink BL Paste—(AG) eile Sid 200 
Rapid Fast Red B Paste—(AG).. caoes SOO 
Rapid Fast Red BB Paste—(AG). ‘ wien 500 
Basic Dyes 
Japan Black MBG—(B) 
Rhodamine 6GDN Extra—(B) 
Rhoduline Sky Blue 3G—(By). 
Sulphur Dyes 
Cross-Dy2 Green B—(BD) 4,523 
Immedial Brown W Conc.—(C)... 1,000 
Katigene Indigo CLGG Extra—(By) 800 
Sulphur Black CLB—(AG) 10 
Thionol Direct Blue S—(BD)... 2.000 
Color-Lake Dyes 
Black Base S—(B) 
Brilliant Helio Blue FFR Extra—(By) 
Ceres Red IlI—(By) 
Ceres Violet I—(By) , 
Heiio Bordeaux BL Paste—(By) 
Helio Fast Scarlet RL—(By).......... 
Helio Fast Yellow H10G—(By)........... 
Helio Red RMT Extra Powder—(By) 
Permanent Red F5R Extra—(A-G) 
Red for Lake 2CL Powder—(G) 
Stone Fast Yellow GG Extra—(B)... 
Stone Fast Yellow GN Lumps—(B) 
Stone Fast Yellow 5G Paste—(B)... 


Photochemical Dyes 
Sensitol Green—(M) Ay 


Unclassified Dyes 


Blue 4830—(By) 
Fast Blue WBL—(Q) 
All other dyes—(Q) . 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF DYE AND OTHER 
COAL-TAR CHEMICAL IMPORTS FOR 
THE PORT OF NEW YORK 
The following list contains supplementary figures of imports 
of dyes during the first nine months of 1925. 

Total supplementary dye imports, port of New York, 171,191 
pounds, with an invoice value of $132,248. 

Per cent by country of shipment: Switzerland, 58 per cent; 
Germany, 37 per cent; France, 3 per cent; other countries, 2 
per cent. 


DYES OF COAL-TAR ORIGIN 
Colour 


Index Schultz 
No. No. 


7 82 


Quantity 
Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 


CAPRICE BRAS) 6 scicsiwiscadedws seeks 500 
Chromazone Red New Conc.—( = 440) 
121 Erica B Extra—(A-G) aides 50 
High Cone.—(G).. ; 10. 
Acid Ponceau E—(G) ............... .. 330 
Bierbrich Scarlet R Med—(K) ascot 25 
Cotton Yellow G Extra—(B)...... 200 
Chloramine Red 3B—(S) ........ ‘insio oe 
Polar Red R Conce—(G)... eee ; 102 
\cetopurpurine 8B-—(A-G) iis Paintin 100 
Cotten Red 4B K—(B) vias. icc ceeucec sane 500 
Congo Orange R—(A-G) he Ae RES eis 
Minaxo Blue 4RX—(B) ... “A 500 


124 129 


140) Jasmine 


ONION un 
maIwnwe il 


www & 


Colour 
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Index Schultz 


No. 
518 
631 
636 
658 


667 


671 


707 


894 

922 

924 
1006 
1027 
1034 
1037 
1039 
1067 
1096 
1102 
1106 
1113 
1114 
1115 
1118 


No. 


424 
14 
19 

496 

503 


506 
539 
543 


545 


548 
564 
566 


Name of Dye and Mfr. 
Brilliant Benzo Blue 6B—(M).. 
Diphenyl Chrysoine GG—(G) 
Kiton Fast Yellow 3G—(1).... 
Setoglaucine 753—-(G) 

Guinea Fast Green 3B—(A-G) 
Poseidon Green SGX—(B) ... 


Erioglaucine Extra High Conc.—(G).. 


Water Blue—(A-G) 

Patent Blue V—(M) 

Kiton Blue A—(I) 

Poseidon Blue BR Extra—(B) 
Acid Violet 6BN—(1) 
Erio Green B Supra—(G)... i, 
Xylene Fast Green B Conce.—(S)... 
Rhodamine B Cone. (s. s.)—(G) 
Rhodamine B Extra (s. s.)—(I)... 
Erio Fast Fuchsine BBL—(G). 
Patent Phosphine M—(1) es 
Patent Phosphine GRNTN—(B) ... 
Quinoline Yellow—(1) 


Quantity 
(pounds) 
500 


661 


551 


590 
661 
200 
500 


5,473 
2,204 
55] 


1,000 


5,505 
661 
661 
400 
220 


Diphenyl Chlorine Yellow FF Supra—(G).. 331 


Basic Yellow T—(C) 
Induline Scarlet—(B) 

Azo Carmine GX—(B) 
Fur Black DB—(A-G) 

Fur Blue Black A—(A-G) 
Fur Brown 2R—(A-G) 
Fur Brown 4R Paste 
Fur Gray BG—(A-G) 
Fur Gray Brown SLA—(A-G) 

Fur Yellow 4G—(A-G) BE 
Gallamine Blue Extra Paste—(G) 
Methylene Blue BGF Highly Conc.—(B) 
Methylene Green W—(G).. 

Pyrogene Green 3G—(1) 

Alizarine VI Old Paste—(B).. 
Alizarine Red IWS—(M) .. 
Purpurine—(By) 

Alizarine GI Paste—(B) ee 
Alizarine Blue SB Powder—(M)... 
Vat Golden Orange G Paste—(B). 
Vat Black BB Double Paste (s. s.)—(B) 


(A-G) 


Indanthrene Blue RS Triple Pdr. (s. s.)—(B) 
Helin. Blue IGCD Dbl. Pst. Fine (s.s.)\—(M) 
Helindone Blue IBCD Dbl. Pst. (s.s.)—( 


Cibanone Blue G Powder—(1) 
Indan. Yellow G Dbl. Pst. (s. 
Vat Yellow G Dbl. Pst. (s. s.) 
Vat Yellow G Powder (s 


s.)—(B)...... 


500 
50 
1,000 


1,750 
5,028 
100 
1,102 
220 
1,259 
220 
3,902 
1,242 
1,000 
55 
4,242 
1,200 
1,000 
M) 2,000 
110 


6,416 


Anthra Bordeaux R Powder (s. s.)—(B)... 400 
Helindone Gray IGK Powder (s. s.)—(M).. 800 


Vat Brown G Paste—(B) 

Vat Violet BN Paste—(B) 

Cibanone Orange R Paste—(1) 
Cibanone Orange R Powder (s. s.)—(1) 
Yellow R Paste—(1)... 
Cibanone Black B Paste—(1) 


Cibanone 


Cibanone Black 2G Powder (s. s.)—(1) 
Indigo MLB/6B Powder (s. s.)—(M). 
Anthra Red B Paste—(B)...... 
Helindone Pink BN Paste—(M) 
Thioindigo Rose BN Extra Paste—(K) 
Ciba Red 3B Paste—(I).... 


4,409 
1,497 


Helindone Violet BB Powder (s. s.)—(M).. 


Ciba Gray G Powder (s. s.)—(T) 
Ciba Violet B Paste—(1) 
Ciba Violet B Powder (s. s.)—(T) 






















































































































































































































































































































































S02 


Colour 

Index Schultz Quantity 
No. No. Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 

1226 06 Ciba Red G Paste—€8) ois cccsccccccscases 441 


1228 907 Ciba Scarlet G Extra Powder (s. s.)—(I) 

Ciba Scarlet G Extra Paste—(I) 

Thioindigo Scarlet 2G Paste—(K).......... 6,837 
1229 908 . Ciba Red BR Paste—(1) oii. coco cc ckcccen ss 5,068 
1230 911 


Ciba Orange G Paste—(I)................. 441 


UNIDENTIFIED DYES 
Acid Dyes 


Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 
PR 565.5. d sco nas ho dosti a) a Vadaradowewn 220 
te Bi i) ee oe ) 220 
PRA WWE WIGIOE FIG) odin ok aoe ocssediccceccéervas 500 
MClGee weet SOU OE) naka c dak Slecca Swckiesiaeoe gions’. 661 
Guinea Light Blue A—(A-G)............. cc. ccc ccc ceees 100 
OIC PANN Tema C og iiss cok gscce did. da sya'sloyens ae deecarccew’ 1,000 
ARO TIC II ECD) 0.55.6 98) <eo ie ase dds odo alale dod peices 2,204 
Me NIR ERA MIU) 50 27 05a cscs de bee oda eae aa ww 441 
Dre UM SEO VES GOOD) 6s cis oie cig tek éxedwdvoedcan 220 
RCUAIR WON WROD) 50s ceencosaicewinatires Rees abiwedeed 220 
Puss Gopoer Bie B—€B) oi. ocs ok aa ssdiosculeacumawess 100 
RAR AM el RN tO oa ice sia eats cada i 8 Waele lscacalese ole Sioeakee 300 
ETM EN TEENS) eke oa ey ses 20k d slides Garusioaen Baeiaas 1,000 
NV OG? Wielet TOE—(G)) scsi Sire chs Shiba dodenvaacaccae a 55 
Rylene Fast Bine GL Cote =——(S) oi... oboe. ccicee cdesaicen 1,000 

Vat Dyes 

Anthra Pimk B Extra Paste—CB) « «.<occe cicccccceccccas 1,500 
Ciba Pink BG Paste—(1I) 
Ciba) Pink. BG Powder (s. 5.)—=@)..0nccs ok cin cacanadeca 8,757 
Ciba Printing Black B Paste—(I).... 0. ...5.05.06cececce 215 


Cihanone Blue 2G Powder—(1)......6.cccccdcdconccacace. 220 


Helindone Orange 14R Powder (s. s.)—(M)............. 125 
Helindone Printing Black RD Paste—(M).............. 3,500 
eperei CR amie PARC 60) ooo. i6siaieciccow.aisss occew delve 550 
bryvaven Pink REF Paste —(C) ..0..0o6< cocci cavcsstaccwe 550 
bayarom scatiet. 36 Paste—(C).. .... ....ossniesske-oesaseaae 351 
Hydron Yellow GG Paste—(C).............c.cccceccees 200 
Vat Blue B Double Paste Fine (s. s.)—(B)............... 1,000 
Wat “Eero: AGe Paste — 00s) oes sis 5 abieasaisios o:e.ad.0loa%s esle oe 551 
Vat Browe: Wer Paste——( By) ioc sc occs.isccccecactie caisawacviocas 205 
Vat Orange 3R Powder (s. s.)—(B)....2.0..cccccccecees 600 
Vat Pink B Double Paste (s. s.)—(B)...............0% 2,646 


Mordant and Chrome Dyes 


Anthracene Chromate Brown EB—(C).................. 500 





a ee a ee a 100 
Eriochrome Blue Black G—(G). .....ccc6 sce cccpecdeces 1,102 
Naphthochrome Violet R—(1) .i.c.escccscscsccuscscaccs 220 
Direct Dyes 
Benzo Fast Light Scarlet 4BL—(By). ..........6.000008 100 
pritiant ‘Congo Violet R—(A-G)........... 06 cesscs00e- 100 
Brilliant Purpurine 10B—(A-G)..........06000c0ce0ee0e0 300 
3rilliant Triazol Fast Violet BI. Powder—(A-G)........ 224 
PUMA CRON), NCC) orc. v.digva oe sac ona e cridsh 0b on. bdis Sbbave 2,204 
Chioramtine Brow Y—(1) nsicccc dk ciccesacdaccsacsaes 661 
Chidrantine Fast Blue 2GL—(1)...............ccccseeces 3,748 
Chiorantine Fast Violet RL—(I)....................... 26 
Chiorantine Fast Violet 4BLN—(1)..............0608 .- 6b 
Commbpm Catcenme G—(A-G) ance. ioc ccsecicc caw saioes 1,200 
Columbia Red O3B—(A-G). ....c. 5 cc ceacvaccsesssceccs 300 
Developing Blue B—(A-G) .......... 2.0... cccecccscsewes 500 
Damme “Catechine GCC) si. coi okc cca we ccsenscdawnes 200 
Diamine Fast Orange EG—(C). ... 025.25. .cc0cccs00see 500 
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Quantity 
Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 


Diamine Past Orange TER 0G) oc... siccs.csicwssiacsewcaee 500 
Diaminogene GG—(C) 
Diazo Black VG—(1) 
Direct, Brtittant. Bike SB — OE) oon acco eben is eewaes cae ac 110 
Parect Cute: Bercy Ge — (0) oss ios sos os ass Deiscee cones 
Fast Cotton Gray BL—(A-G) 
ast Cane Gray Wi CHG) o.oo. soc aa iewies 6s tras oreo oda ere 300 


DRS MCSE ands vin etic bbw em alanine s seuieieee 50 
POE, EI UO ED ais os 5a 550 aise Win. c.0'eaier nie eiesesle'es 1,000 


Zambesi Pure Blue 4BG—(A-G)............- ccc ec cece 100 






Dyes for Artificial Silk 


Agonume Direct Med. G. Paste— CC) q.ooiac..oicisccieseae ener 700 
Azonine Direct Yellow RR Paste—(C)................. 500 
I icc np stcank emexbanan 270 


Sulphur Dyes 
Pyrogene Brilliant Blue 6B—(1) 
Pyrogene Brown G—(1) 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH CONSERVATION 

SOUND BUSINESS 
Tuberculosis in industry is decreasing. The death rate 
during the past twenty years from this disease for the 
entire country has been reduced by one-half. A _ part 
of this gain at least, may fairly be attributed to the sun- 
light factories, exhaust fans, dust-protecting masks and 
other health measures, which have become commonplaces 
in industry. Yet physicians and health workers still urge 
employers to install further protecting measures for 
working men and women. And many employers are 
questioning whether the expense of such equipment is 
really justified as a sound business investment. 

The labor turn-over and loss of time through illness 
still create a considerable loss to most employers of labor. 
To prevent this loss, and experts maintain that it is pre- 
ventable, large industrial plants have installed depart- 
ments of preventive medicine for their workers. In these 
all sorts of diseases are diagnosed and treated, their great- 
est efforts, however, being sometimes centered on tuber- 
culosis prevention. This is thoroughly logical, for whole- 
some food, fresh air, exercise and sufficient rest, still the 
most reliable preventives as well as treatment for tuber- 
culosis, also build up the physical resistance so that it can 
throw off almost any other kind of germ. 

Industrial health work is being recognized more and 
more as a paying business investment. According to 
Frank L. Rector, M. D., secretary, Conference Board of 
Physicians in Industry, New York City, “The gains in 
improved morale and continuity of employment, to say 
nothing of the humanitarian questions involved, will make 
it a profitable investment.” 

It is one of the aims of the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation and its affiliated organizations to educate work- 
ing men and women more in the rules of healthful living, 
thereby making them not only happier but more useful 
as producers. In order to further this campaign of educa- 
tion, the eighteenth annual sale of Christmas seals will be 


held throughout the country in December. 
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Dyeing of Cotton Warps 
By Lovis J. Matos, Ph. D. 
National Aniline & Chemical Company 


\RPS constitute one of the most important forms 
W in which cotton is handled in the mill. They are 
made use of either in the gray state, bleached, or dyed. 
Their preparation demands a degree of care and over- 
sight on the part of workmen usually not required for 
cotton in any other condition. 

In discussing cotton warps, it is not out of place to 
briefly allude to the processes that are necessary to pre- 
pare them for bleaching or dyeing. Warps are made 
from cotton that has not been previously subjected to 
any chemical treatment, and consequently still contain 
all the natural impurities characteristic of the cotton 
fiber. These impurities consist chiefly of pectic matters, 
naturally fatty and waxy matters, and at times, some 
mechanical impurities that are picked up by the cotton 
as it proceeds from the bale-opening to the spinning and 
twisting. Unlike wool, cotton is not oiled. 

\fter the warps are actually made, consisting of the 
desired number of “ends” or threads, they are either 
wound into large balls, or wound directly on beams. If 
the warps are to be subjected to chemical treatment, such 
as bleaching or dyeing, winding in the form of balls is 
most common. 

Where warps are handled in large quantities, it is more 
economical and desirable to boil out and bleach in kiers, 
completing the operations with the least handling, includ- 
ing the final washing. Kier boiling and bleaching of 
warps is practised in both open and closed apparatus, but 
most kiers of modern construction are of the pressure 
type and consequently closed. Kier boiling is generally 
accomplished with the aid of caustic soda solution of such 
strength as to dissolve pectins and other matters. After 
boiling, the warps are thoroughly washed to remove the 
last traces of soda, when they are removed from the kier, 
hydroextracted, and dried over steam heated cans, or, 
while still in the damp state, sent into the dyehouse. 

If the warps are to be bleached, this operation is car- 
ried out in the kier with the aid of a bleaching powder 
solution of suitable strength, but if the number of warps 
is not sufficient to fill a kier to the proper working level, 
they are “wet-out” in a five-compartment machine, pass- 
ing successively through three solutions of soda ash, up 
to 10 deg. Tw., the last two compartments containing 
vater only. 

From this machine, the warps are bleached in a special 
tank filled with hypochlorite of soda solution standing at 
about 2 deg. Tw., and kept immersed until sufficiently 
bleached, after which the liquor is run off. The warps 
are then removed and passed through another five-com- 
partment machine for washing, scouring and final wash- 
ing. They are then ready to be used as straight bleached 
warps, or dyed light, bright shades. 

Warps to be dyed medium or heavy shades are not 
bleached. After having been wetted out they go at once 
to the dye kettle. 
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Warp dyeing is a somewhat specialized branch of dye- 
ing, and differs materially from almost every other class 
of dyeing. During the last twenty years warp dyeing has 
undergone some marked changes, principally as regards 
dyeing on the beam, a method that is destined to take 
the place of all other methods. 

It is not necessary to describe the various types of warp 
dyeing machines, except to mention the standard form 
of single compartment apparatus that is still employed 
in many dyehouses. It is such a machine where the warp 
travels up and down successively over a series of six 
submerged and five outside rollers. 

In preparing the dye bath, the usual custom is to make 
the dye liquor of suitable strength by adding the requisite 
amount of dye for each ten gallons of water, together 
with such assistants as soda ash and Glauber salt. In 
dyeing warps with diazotized and developed blacks, for 
example, National Diazine Black H Extra, use is made 
of continuous dyeing machines having several compart 
ments, or the dyeing may be done in a single-box ma- 


chine, and the diazotizing and developing in separate 


a ° 
machines. 


The National line of Erie and Niagara colors, includ- 
ing those adapted to after-treatment, or for diazotizing 
and developing, as shown in the new shade card of Direct 
Dves for Cotton, embraces many types that are particu 


larly suited for cotton warp dyeing. 


CANADIAN DYE COMPANIES MERGE 

\ new dvestuff organization in Canada, known as 
the Consolidated Dyestuff Corporation and capitalized 
at $1,000,000, is the outcome of a recent merger of the 
leading Canadian dyestuff manufacturers and import- 
ers. The constituent companies of this merger in 
clude the following: Canada Colors & Chemieals, 
Ltd., Dyestuff Department of Toronto, Ont.; Grasselli 
Dyestuff Corporation, Ltd., of Toronto; Kuttroff, 
Pickhardt & Co.; McArthur Irwin, Ltd.; Pollock Bros. 
& Co., Ltd.; Rubinovitech & Haskell, Ltd. The last 
four companies are all of Montreal, and only their dye- 
stuff departments are taken over. ‘The head office of 
the company is located in the Read Building, Mont- 
real. 

The companies forming the Consolidated Dyestuff 
Corporation have enjoyed the sole importation rights 
for the larger German manufacturers, which. as is well 
known, recently merged under a new title. 


LOADING ARTIFICIAL SILK 
A German Patent, 403,990, has recently been taken 
out by the Deutsche Gasgluhlicht-Auer-Geschellschaft 
on the loading of artificial silk. The silk is treated 
with heavy metal hydroxides, such as tin, zirconium, 
the salts of the rare earths, etc., in the presence of am- 
monia in solution in an organic solvent. The silk may 
be dyed before or after loading. The salts of artificial 
silk so treated are not dissolved out by organic solvents 

and the luster of the material is not impaired. 
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MEN OF MARK 


in the field of dyes 


and their application 





HERBERT GRANDAGE 
Superintendent of Bleaching, Mercerizing 


and Dyeing 
Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J. 








ERBERT GRANDAGE was born in Bradford, England, June 12, 1891. At an early 
age he moved to the United States, and after graduating from the Philadelphia 
Central Manual Training High School in 19608 he continued his studies at the 
Philadelphia Textile School and at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

His first position in the textile field was as Assistant Dyer at the Industrial Dyeing & 
Finishing Company, Frankford, Philadelphia, where he remained two years. later he 
became Laboratory Assistant and Color Matcher for Read Holliday & Sons, in New York 
City, which position he resigned to become Superintendent of Bleaching and Dyeing at the 
Bay State Thread Works, Springfield, Mass., where he remained until 1919 For the next 
two years he was Superintendent of Bleaching and Dyeing for Gerald Cooper, Providence, 
R. I. In June, 1921, he became Superintendent of Bleaching, Mercerizing and Dyeing at 
the Clark Thread Company, Newark, N. J., which position he still holds. In addition to 
exercising entire supervision of all chemical processes for the Clark Thread Company he is 
also Manager of the Bloomfieid, N. J., works of the same company. 












Mr. Grandage is regarded as one of the best informed and most progressive of the 
younger generation of dyers who have helped to raise the occupation from the rank of 
skilled labor to that of a highly trained technical profession. His popularity among all 
elements of the textile-chemical fraternity has !ed to his being the recipient of many 
honors. He was formerly Secretary and later Vice-Chairman of the New York Section 
of the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, and is at present Chairman 








thereof. He comes of a long line of dyers centered about Bradford, England, there having 
been at one time or another no less than twelve of his family following the profession ot 
dyestuff application. 
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A DISTINGUISHED EXPONENT OF 
FAST FABRICS 


T is now well known in the trade that the use of fast 
colors in textile dveing has been steadily increasing 
almost as though a law had been passed prohibiting the 


use of inferior dyes where good fastness is essential. 


Without intentional exaggeration one can imagine a mu- 


sem exhibit, a generation hence, of a piece of fabric 


with a sign attached, reading “ 


has run 


Sample of dyed cloth that 


now rare.” And it is:samong the leaders in the 


dyeing trade that this movement has found its most 


diligent crusaders. 

One of the more recent was a representative of the 
well-known Bradford Dyeing Association. 
man, R. \W. Smith, 


dence of the 


This gentle 
speaking before a meeting in Provi- 
Massachusetts-Rhode Island Laundry 
Owners, discussed the prevailing demand for fast fabrics 
and the resultant popularity among dyers of the highest 
types of fast dyes. He said that as far as responsibility 
for fastness is concerned the cause of many complaints 
can be traced to the converter who purchases fabrics of 
low grade and passes them to the dyer for finishing, usu- 
ally with fugitive colors. In telling of the work of his 
firm and others in the industry he stated: 


Roughly speaking, there are three classes of colors 
dyed in our works and to some extent throughout the 
dyeing trade: 


First we have the ordinary direct 


colors. which are fugitive to washing, light and 
perspiration. 

Next we have the semi-fast type of colors usually 
referred to as developed colors. 


more 


They cost a trifle 
per yard than the direct colors and are slightly 
Taster 


in some respects. Some are reasonably fast 


to washing and quite fugitive to light, while others 
ere tair tor sunlight and fugitive to washing. 
thos 


Even 
used for wash goods will go in time. 


Finally, we have the actual fast type of color, 
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shown at its best in our dyeing. These colors are 
fast to washing, perspiration, sunlight, and to a much 
stronger bleaching solution than would be used in 
a laundry. 

One of the arguments against the use of real fast 
colors 
that them. 
this argument has little or no foundation. 


has been that they cost so much more 


the customer will not pay for To-day 
It is true 
that the fast colors are more costly to produce, but 
the difference is too small to justify the use of fugi- 


tive colors. 


That last statement fully bears out our recently ex 
pressed contentions, in alluding to the investigation that 
has been undertaken by the Tariff Commission to find 
the average cost of the dvestuff in a given garment or 
fabric. When mill men accept as their guide to fastness 
the unanswerable fact, that the cost of the dve in a pair 
ot silk hose or even in an entire suit is so infinitesimal as 
scarcely to deserve the least attention, then complaints 
will be virtually unknown and fastness guarantees will 


mot be necessary. 


“A FASCINATING STUDY” 

i ioe approaching date of what will probably be the 

last battle in the Government’s suit against the Chem- 
ical Foundation is brought to our somewhat flagging at 
tention by the recent appearance among the nation’s legal 
archives of a new Government brief. Is is, in the phrase 
of the literary critic, but one more novel constructed on 
a now hackneyed plot. After the usual vapid reiterations 
of conspiracy and error, presenied “with prejudice to 


ward none and courtesy toward all,” etc., etc., the coun- 
sel for the Government proceeds to clear away what it 
regards as so much excess ballast that has been carried 
along with the case from court to court. One such point, 
in the Government’s opinion, is the much-discussed im 
portance of the American dye and chemical industry. 
This ts a question entirely irrelevant to the case, declares 
the brief, ana adds significantly “organic chemistry is 
undoubtedly a fascinating study but it does not aid us in 
determining what is the law.” 

There, summed up in one brilliant phrase, is the atti- 
tude that has been characteristic of every action taken by 
the Government in this case. assertion, 


very every 


claim, every argument it has made characterize its coun 
1 


sel as legal tn‘<-fish, spouting contentions and then retreat 


ing behind a mass of absurd and elaborate technicalities. 
The law! 


the law! has been its cry from the beginning, 


unmodified by the least sense of common justice and 
equity. 

The Supreme Court, before which the last trial will 
be held, has shown in many notable cases that it is actu 
ated by a commendable consciousness of the spirit of the 
law as well as by its letter. Here may be found the broad 
est and most fair-minded conception of our law—the 
criterion of legal judgment. We wonder if the Govern 


ment truly hopes to impress the Justices of the United 
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States Supreme Court, the most august body of its kind 
in all the world, by continuing to assume the rigid, hide- 
bound attitude that has been so conspicuously typical of 
its action avainst the Chemical Foundation since the in- 
auguration of the suit. 

RAYON AND CHEMICAL INTERESTS TO 

CO-OPERATE 

According to recent reports, the International Rayon 
Corporation, incorporated last month at Dover, Del., 
with a capital of $27,500,000, has established a co- 
operative working agreement with a large New York 
chemical concern for the production of dyes and chem- 
icals used in rayon processing. It is understood that 
this company, in addition to producing rayon yarns by 
an improved viscose process, intends also to undertake 
extensive research work on a series of fast dyes for 
rayon. ‘This pact with the chemical company, fur- 
thermore, will enable them to operate their plant under 
more efficient conditions, in that they will work out 
economical methods of recovering by-products and 
chemicals used in processing. 


AMERICAN INTERMEDIATES 


A visiting commission of and 


chemical engineers recently returned to their country 


Russian chemists 
after an extensive trip among leading American and 
dyestuff manufacturing plants. It is fully expected 
that, as a result of the close relations growing out of 
the 
agreements 


this commission, commercial and credit 
will the Aniline 
Trust of Russia and chemical companies of the United 


visit of 
be arranged between 


States for the purchase of chemicals and interme- 
diates for the manufacture of finished dyes tn Russia. 
\While in this country the Russian commission made 
its headquarters with the All-Russian Textile Syndi- 
cate, which is naturally interested in the development 
of Russia’s dye industry. The Russian chemists were 
assisted during their inspection of the plants here by 
the Syndicate’s chemical consultant, N. M. Elias. 
Mr. Elias made the following statement regarding 
the aims of the commission and its activities here: 
“The purpose of this commission has been to study 
the American chemical industry generally and the 
newly developed organic chemical industry in particu- 
lar, and also the scientific and technical institutions of 
the country as far as possible. It was also desired, 
and seems very probable, that commercial relations 
and credits wil! be established between the Aniline 
Trust of Russia and various chemical companies here 
for the purchase of chemicals and intermediates. 
“Among the plants visited were those of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Caleo Chemical Company, 
Sherwin-Williams Company, Merrimac Chemical Com- 
pany, Swift & Co., the River Rouge plant of the Ford 
Motor Company and a number of others. Visits were 
also made to Columbia University, where the group 
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was entertained by Prof. M. T. Bogert, to the 


Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and to some other 
scientific and technologic institutions. 

“Dr. Landau, president of the Aniline Trust of Rus- 
sia, has been very much impressed by the great devel- 
opment of the organic industry in this country in the 
short period of eight years. 


The great mechanicaliza- 
tion of manufacture, avoiding hand labor wherever 
possible, the large units of production and the large 
scale of American enterprise have all been of the ut- 
most interest to him.” 


ARTIFICIAL SILK HOSIERY SHADE CARD 

The General Dyestuff Corporation is distributing a 
new shade card issued by the Grasselli Dyestutf Cor- 
poration, entitled “Shades Fast to Light on Artificial 
Silk Hosiery.” Forty-five different shades are ex- 
hibited on knitted artificial silk swatches, and a folder 
attached to the card gives complete dyeing directions, 
The colors shown are products of 
vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co. 


Farbenfabriken 


ACID COLORS FOR WOOL 

A new and interesting shade card issued by John 
Campbell & Co. shows eighty-six acid colors on woolen 
yarns. ‘The this manufacturer’s 
Ithonic and Aceko colors, a complete ine of standard 


card comprises 


colors for wool. Directions for dycings are given for 


each class of colors. The card forms a reliable and 
convenient index to the Campbell line of acid colors 


BINDER FOR PEERLESS COLOR LEAFLETS 

The Peerless Color Company. Plainfield, N. J., has 
just issued a small, very handsome green leather ring 
binder stamped in gold on the cover with the Peerless 
trade-mark. ‘This binder is made to hold the leaflets 
issued from time to time showing specimen dveings 
and describing the properties and methods of dyeing 
Peerless products. ‘The two inserts issued with the 
binder show Primuline on a gingham swatch and Di- 
rect Brilliant Flavine S on artificial silk. Both leaflets 
give information these 
colors, listing their fastness properties and explaining 
fully the best methods of dyeing with them on the 
various fibers for which they are suitable. Recipients 
of this binder will receive additional inserts in the 
future, and it will consequently form an up-to-date file 
of information on all Peerless products. 


complete and instructive on 


The plant, boiler house, foundry, real estate and 
numerous tenement houses of the Bowditch Dye Works, 
Hope Valley, R. I.. were sold at auction at a liquidation 
sale on November 9 to Charles J. 
dress is not known, for $35,000. 


McIntire, whose ad- 
Some 163 lots were 
of dyeing and finishing machinery were also sold, in lots. 
The sale was held under the direction of G. L. & H. J. 
Gross, auctioneers, of Providence. 
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Reduction Products of Azo Dyes 


Part V 


By WALTER C. HOLMES 


Color Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry 


[Epiror’s Notr.—The most practical and effective 
method for the identification of azo dyes consists in the 
isolation and identification of the products which they 
yield on reduction. This method finds less application 
than it might or should, partly because some of these 
products have never been isolated and investigated, and 
partly because much of the data which has been obtained 
in regard to such reduction products is greatly scattered 
and very difficult to locate. 

Mr. Holmes has made a search for all the available in- 
formation on such reduction products, and this series con- 
tains a digest of his results with a systematic listing of the 
reduction products of the azo dyes published in the Colour 
Index, together with the available data on such properties 
and reactions as would be of service in their identification. | 


No. 43.—1, 2, 4- TRIAMINOBENZENE-6- 
SULFONIC ACID 
NH, 


HO,S NH, 


NH, 
C,H,N,O0,S; Mol. Wt. 203.19; (C, 35.4%; H, 
N, 20.7%; O, 23.6%; S, 15.8%). 
Derived from: C. 1. No. 160 by complete reduction. 
Apparently no data are available on this product. 


No. 44.—1, 2, 3-TRIAMINOBENZENE-4, 6- 
DISULFONIC ACID 


NH, 


4.5 


H,N NH, 


HO,S SO.H 
C,H,N,O,S,; Mol. Wt. 283.26; (C, 

N, 14.8% ; O, 33.9% ; S, 22.6%). 
Derived from: C. I. Nos. 222 and 368. 
Apparently no data are available on this product. 


No. 45.—1, 2, 3, 5-TETRAMINOBENZENE-4, 6- 
DISULFONIC ACID 


NH, 


25.4% ; H, 3.2%; 


’ 


H,N NH, 


HO,S SO.H 


NH, 
C,H,.N,O,S,; Mol. Wt. 298.26; (C, 
N, 18.8%; O, 32.2%; S, 21.5%). 
Derived from: C. I. No. 233. 
Apparently no data are available on this product. 


24.1%: H, 3.4%; 


No. 46.—3-CHLORANILINE-6-SULFONIC ACID 
NH, 


SO,H 
Cl 


C,H,CINO,S; Mol. Wt. 207.61; (C, é 
Cl, 17.1%; N, 6.7%; O, 23.1%; S, 15.4%). 

Derived from: C. I. No. 156. 

Red-brown glittering rhombohedra, difficultly sol. in 
H,O. 

«Na salt (4+-Y%H.0O), yellow needles, or (+2H,O) col- 
orless needles. 

Va salt (-+ 
effloresces. 

Sr. salt (+-9H.O), long colorless needles, readily sol. 
in H,O and alc., effloresces. 

By elimination of amino group obtain e-chlorbenzene- 
sulfonic acid ;—chloride, needles (ether), mpt. 52-3 
sulfonamide, vellow cryst., mpt. 140°. 

May also be converted into o-chlorbenzenesulfonic acid 
by treatment with Na amalgam and replacement of amino 
group by chlorine ;—sulfonamide, mpt. 187°. 


No. 47.—3-CHLOR-1, 2, 4: TRTIAMINOBENZENE- 
6-SULFONIC ACID 
NH, 


H,©), small vellow needles, sol. in alc., 


HO.S NU, 


Pi Cl 
NH. 
C,H,CIN,O,S; Mol. Wt. 237.64; (C, 30.3% 
Cl, 14.9%; N, 14.7%; O, 20.2%; S, 13.5%). 
Derived from: C. 1. No. 149. 
Apparently no data are available on this product. 


No. 48.—o-TOLUIDINE 
NH, 


-H, 3.4%; 


CH 


i 


C,H,N; Mol. Wt. 107.12; (C, 78.5% ; 
13.1%). 

Derived from: 
and 638. 

Colorless oily Dimorphous, mpt.; 2, 
8, —15.5°. Boils at 197-200°. D. 1.003 at 15°. 
with steam (.34 gm. passing over with 1 liter). 

Acetyl deriv., orthorh. cryst., mpt. 109-10°. 
sol. in 100 H,O at 19°, 8.08 parts in alc. 
at 11 mm., 227° at 100 mm.). 


C. 1. Nos. 17, 60-66, 256-262, 328, 32 


fluid. 


ei": 


Volatile 


.86 part 
Bpt. 296° (172° 
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{Cl derivs.—-see J. Am. Chem. Soc. - 


47, 1095.] 
«lceto-acetyl deriv., 


rect. prisms (ethyl acetate), mpt. 

107-8 
Diacetyl deriv., pyramids, mpt.18°. = ...... 
Salts —Hydrochloride, mpt. 215° ; hexabromplatineate, 


shining yellow-red, silky needles, mpt. 225-6° (decomp.) ; 
benzene sulfonate, mpt. 176°, sol. in 5 parts H,O at 19° 
a-naphthalene sulfonate, mpt. 237°, .99 gm. salt in 100 
gm. aq. sol. at 15°; 4-naphthalene-sulfonate, mpt. 213°, 
47 gm. salt in 100 gm. aq. sol. at 15°; 2, 7-naphthalene 
disulfonate, mpt. 238°, 6.1 gm. salt in 100 gm. aq. 

15°; 2, G-naphthalene disulfonate, mpt. 338° (decomp. ) 
78 gm. salt in 100 gm. aq. sol. at 15 

Additive comp —with SbCl, long colorless needles 
(ale.) mpt. 148°; with 2, 4, 6-trinitrobenzaldchyde, mpt. 
106°; with 2, 4+, 6-trinitrostilbene, red glittering leaflets, 
mpt. about 120°; with tetrvl, brick-red cryst. (C,H,), 
mpt. 63° 5 ith sym. trinitrocthylbenzene, blood-red prisms 
(ale.), mpt. : 

Cculinsdtion products; 
hyde, 2, 4, 6-trinitrobenzal-o-toluidine 
with tetranitraniline, 2, 4, 6-trinitro-3-aminophenyl-o- 
toluidine, dark-red, mpt. 200°; with a-halogen-2-naph- 
thols, [-o-tolylamino-2-hydroxynaphthalene, mpt. 114-5° ; 
with 1-chlor-2, 4-dinitrobenzene, 2, 4-dinitrophenyl-o- 
toluidine, citron-yellow cryst. (alc.) aa 120°; with 
3, 4, 6-trinitrotoluene, 4, 


6-dinitro-3, 6'-dimethyldiphenyl- 
amine, brown-red, mpt. 99°, with 2, 3, 5-t.n.t. the 2, 2’- 
isomer of the preceding, tangerine-red, mpt. 109 With 
e-brombenzenesulfonyl chloride the product obtained 
melts at 116 with g-dinitrochlorbenzene the product 
melts at 101-2 


Diazotized and coupled with; 


sol. at 


with 2, 4, 6-trinitrobenzalde- 


, yellow, mpt. 177°; 


6-naphthol, red needles 


(Ac HO), mpt. 128°, wine-red sol. in H,SO,, yellow- 
red pptte. on dil. ;-—Naphthol 1S, glistening bronze leaf- 
lets (Ac HO), mpt. 220 °, wine-red sol. in H,SO,, light 
red pptte. on dil. —-a-naphthol-2-sulfonic acid, see J. 
Assoc. Off. Agr. Chem. 6, 16, for absorption data. ; 
Shaken with CS. and H.O, it gives sym-di-o-toly]- 
sulfourea, mpt. 165 ras : 
Filter paper impregnated with o-toluidine gives an 


orange-brown color if dipped in dil. 


) H.SO, containing a 
few drops of HNO, 


and then in cone. H,SO,. 


No. 49.—p-TOLUIDINE 
NI, 


OF 
CLH:N : 107.12; (C, 78.5%; 
13.190). 

Derived from: C. I 

Colorless plates or 
(86-7° at 10 mm.), D. 1.046. 
gm. passing over with 1 liter). 
H.O at 11.5, in 135 parts at 21 

.lcetyl deriv.. monocl. rhomb., mpt. 
O886 parts sol. in 100 cc, HO at 22°, 8.416 parts in alc. 
leeto acetyl deriv., prisms (ethylacetate), mpt. 94-5° 
(Iewins and King); white flat plates (HO), mpt. 89° 
(Dains and Harger). Diacetyl deriv., colorless cryst., 
mpt. ES”. 

Salts, Pterate, 
(decomp. ), 
LOO) parts 
platineate, 


Mol. Wt. 
. No. 125. 
leaflets. Mpt. 45°, Bpt. 200-1 
Volatile with steam (33 
Dissolves in 285 parts 


153°, bpt. 307° 


long, light-vellow 
100 parts H A) at 13.5 dissolve 
95% alc. at 18° 23:33 em. salt: 
glistening vellow-red spears and 


risms, mpt. 169° 
I 


+ parts salt. 
hexabrom- 
plates, 


mpt. 
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268-9° ; benzene sulfonate, mpt. 205°, 7.4 gm. salt in 100 
gm. aq. sol. at 16°; a-naphthalene sulfonate, mpt. 181°, 
1.38 gm. salt in 100 gm. aq. sol. at 15°; 6-naphthalene 
sulfonate, mpt. 221°, 47 gm. salt in 100 gm. aq. sol. at 
16 t-naphthalene disulfonate, mpt. 299°, 1.07 gm. salt 


e 
9s 


in 100 gm. aa. sol. at 15°; 2, 6-naphthalene disulfonate, 
mpt. >260°, .20 gm. salt in 100 gm. aq. sol. at 15°; 
en sulfonate, needles, mpt. 308°, sol. in 


000 parts H,©. 
éldditive comp --with SbCl,, 


colorless cryst., — 
above 120° with tetryl, « 


deep red needles, mpt. 54° — 
with sym. iit alehedie: long red needles (C,H,). mpt. 
68-70° ;—with sym. trinitroethylbenzene, blood-red 
needles, mpt. 25°; with bromonitro-styrene, gold-yellow 
plates (alc.) mpt. 107-8 

Condensation prod. ;—with tetryl, 2, 4, 6- trinitro phenyl- 
o-tolylamine, orange- red needles or blood: red prisms, mpt. 
163-5°; with a-halogen-é-n: iphthol, 1-¢-tolylamino-2-hy- 


droxynaphihalene, mpt. 138-9° (Methyl ether, mpt. 94°) 
with tetranitraniline, 2, 4, 6-trinitro-3-aminophenyl-g- 
tolylamine, orange mpt. 220°; with 2, 4, 6-trinitroben- 


zaldehyde, 2, 4, 6-trinitrobensal-g-toluidine, mpt. 179.5°; 
with 1-chlor.-2, 4-dinitrobenzene, 2, 4-dinitrophenyl-e- 
toluidine, red needles (alc.) mpt. 131°, with 1-brom.-3, 
t, G-trinitrobenzene, 5-brom.-2,  4-dinitro-4'-methyldi- 
phenylamine bright yellow prisms, mpt. 164-5 With 
e-brombenzensulfonyl chloride the product obtained melts 
at 98°. 

Diazotized and coupled with ;—%-naphthol, orange-red 
needles (Ac HO), mpt. 130°, wine-red sol. in H,SO,, 
orange-red pptte. on dil. ;—Naphthol AS, red needles with 
green reflex (Ac HO), mpt. 225°, wine-red sol. in H,SO,, 
light red pptte. on dil. ;—-with a-naphthol-2-sulfonic acid, 


see J. Assoc. Off. Agr. Chem. 6, 16, for absorption data. 
Filter paper impregnated with g-toluidine gives a rose- 
red color when dipped in dil. H,SO, containing a few 


drops of HNO, and then in conc. H,SO,. 


No. 50.—m-TOLYLENEDIAMINE 
NH, 


i wd 
H,N>: 


2; Mol. Wt. 122.13; (C, 68.8%; H, 8.3%; 
N. 22.9% yi. 


H,C 


NH, 


Derived from: C. I. 332 and (by complete reduction) 
from 68. 


Long needles or rhombic prisms. Readily sol. in alc., 
ether or hot H,O. Mpt. 99 Bpt. 280 

Sulfate (-+-2H,O), long monocl. prisms, 100 parts 
H,O at 19.5° dissolve 5.58 parts salt. 

2-.1cetyl deriv., white needles (alc.), mpt. 140°, sol. in 
alc., ether or hot H,O, gives a difficulty sol. salt (yellow 


needles) with platinic chloride. 


2-Chloracetyl deriz., mpt. 230-1° (decomp. ). 

}-Acety! deriv., long needles (H,O), mpt. 164-23 
hydrochloride, needles, mpt. 263-4 By oxidizing the 
acetyl comp. with Caro’s acid the 2-nitroso deriv. is ob- 
tained, pale yellow-brown cryst. (alc.), mpt. 195°, sol. in 
Ac HO but insol. in C,H, or HO. 

Diacetyl deriv., white, lustrous needles (H,O), mpt. 
224°. 

Dibenzoyl deriv., plates (Ac HO), mpt. 224°, difficultly 
sol. in ale. 


Gives a red-brown color with nitrous acid. With Na,O, 
it gives o-nitro-o-toluidine at moderate temp. and 2, 4 
dinitro phenol at boiling temp. The condens. prod. with 
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g-dinitrochlorbenzene (red plates) melts at 184°; acetyl 
deriv., mpt. 163-4° 


No. 51.—p-TOLYLENEDIA MINE 
NH, 


Casa e: 
N, 22.9%). 

Derived from: C. I. Nos. 17, 256-262 
313. 
Leatlets or colorless plates, mpt. 64°, bpt. 274 
sol. in H,O, alc., 
cold C,.H,,. 

Sulfate, 100 parts H,O at 11.5° dissolve .84 pts. salt. 

j-Acetyl deriv., oxidized with Caro’s acid gives 5- 
acetylamino-o-toluidine, green needles (alc.), mpt. 128-9 
sparingly sol. in ether, readily sol. in Ac HO. 

Diacetyl deriv., pale brown cryst. mpt. 220°; oxidized 
with KMn®, gives 2, 5-diacctylaminobenzoic acid, color- 
less cryst. (ale.), mpt. 262° (decomp.) ; with acetic anhy- 
dride gives 5-acctaminoacetanthranil, mpt. 253° (cor. 

Oxidized in presence of aniline or 0-toluidine it gives 
blue-green indamines which are converted into safranines 
on boiling. 


No. 52.—3, 4- DIAMINOTOLUENE 
NH, 


Mol. Wt. 


68.8%; H, 8.3%; 


, 266, 283-6 and 


Readily 
ether and hot C,H,, difficultly sol. in 


NH. 


CH, 

C.H,.N.; 122.13; 
N, 22.9%) 

Derived from: C. I. Nos. 67, 69 and 70 

Nearly colorless plates or needles (light petroleum), 
mpt. S8.5°, bpt. 265 Moderately sol. in cold H,O, the 
sol. soon turning dark in air. 

3-lcetyl deriv., mpt. 95°, (anhydro base, mpt. 145- 
0”); gives a diazoimide with nitrous acid, pale yellow 
monocl. cryst., mpt. 93-4°. 
mpt. 110-2°, (anhydro base, mpt. 
gives a diazoimide with nitrous acid, mpt. 120°, 
volatile with steam 

Diacetyl deriz., long prisms, mpt. 210°. 

3-Benzoyl deriz’., colorless needles (C,H,), mpt. 158° ; 
gives a diazoimide, long colorless needles, mpt. 122-3° 

(Benzoyl deriv. lustrous needles (alc. or 
C,H,,) mpt. 193-4°; gives a diazoimide with nitrous acid, 
colorless needles, mpt. 127-8°. 

Dibenzoyl deriv., mpt. 263-4° 

With phenanthrene quinone it 
deriv.. faint vellow needles 


H.SO, with vellow-red color. 


No. 53.—2, 4, 5-TRIAMINOTOLUENE 
NH, 


Mol. Wi. (C, 68.8 


}-<lcetyl deriz., 
203 


colorless 


forms a quinoxaline 
(alc.), mpt. 204°, sol. in 
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Derived from: C. I. Nos. 21, 60, 
5382 and 613. 

The free base is very unstable and is oxidized easily. 
Gives cryst. sulfate and hydrochloride (C,H,,N,.3HC1). 
Sols. of the salts reduce silver sol. in the cold. The salts 
in a moist condition soon turn red. On warming them 
with dil. H,SO, an intense blue color develops which 
disappears on the addition of ale. The hydrochloride 
gives a brewn dye with potassium nitrite. 


LO1, 332, 345, 506, 
569, 575, 577, 


No. 54.—2, 3, 4, 5-TETRAMINOTOLUENE 
NH, 


H,N | 


ate 


\ 

C,H,.N,; Mol. Wt. 152.16; (C, 
N, 36.8% ). 

Derived from: C. I. Nos, 561 and 570. 

The free base is very unstable. Forms two series of 
salts (C,H,,N,.2H.SO,,. leaflets; C,;H,,.N,.H.SO,, small 
leaflets, insol. in ale.). 

By heating the sulfate with acetic anhydride and _so- 
dium acetate triucetylethenyltetraminotoluene (+-H,O), 
needles, mpt. 305° is obtained. On treatment with HCl 
this vields diacetylethenyltetraminotoluenc, leatlets, mpt. 
Zoe 


NH, 


NH, 


A NEW PROCESS FOR CLARIFYING AND 
DECOLORIZING WASTE WATERS 


(Contmued from page 736) 


colorizing waste liquors from dyeing plants and which 
gave the next best results was tan bark or tan liquor. 
The 
that the 
coloring mater could scarcely penetrate into the fibers. 


his was followed by peat, then straw and chaff. 


last named substance contains so much silica 


There are, of course, other materials which may be avail- 
able in the locality of a particular dyeing establishment 
which may be used for this purpose with fairly good 
results. 

As far as the mechanical details of the are 
It is, of 
course, essential that the apparatus employed for decolor- 


process 


concerned, these are not of any great moment. 


izing waste waters occupy as little space as possible and 


require the least amount of attention. The principle of 


the treatment consists first in spraving or centifuging the 
colored waste waters or aerating them in some other suit- 


able manner so that certain coloring matters, which will 


he precipitated by oxidation, are given a chance to oxidize. 


Then the liquors are brought into a reaction tank and 


lime or other similar chemicals are added and the precipi- 


tated substances as well as the precipitates which are 


derived directly from the manufacturing processes them- 


selves are removed from the solution. This may be ac- 


complished, for example, with the aid of a sand filter, 


» topmost layer of sand, which contains a cer 
color slime of inconsiderable 


tain amount of quantity, is 


removed new and then during the filtering operations, and 


Icined 
tter and 


either dumped away in some suitable place or c 
and thereafter washed free from all coloring ma 


used over again in the filter. 
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As far as the actual color removal process is concerned 
it is most advisable to have a colored waste liquor which 
is, however, free from sediments so that the speed of 
travel of the waters through the sawdust or other decolor- 
izing agent is not unduly reduced by the deposition of 
slimes and sediments. 

The apparatus employed in the actual decolorizing 
process consists of a machine that is built much like a 
compartment drier. The sawdust is contained in a num- 
ber of separate compartments in the machine, and are 
located one after the other, so that the waste waters pass 
from one into the next. Each individual compartment 
possesses proper inlet and outlet ports so that it is pos- 
sible to connect each of these compartments to the first 
one in the series or to the last. In this manner the decol- 
orization of the waste waters takes place in a continuous 
manner and a certain proportion of the coloring matter 
is removed in each compartment in the apparatus. Thus, 
in spite of the considerable volume of material that is 
present in the apparatus the coloring matter is removed 
in stages rather than being separated out in any one com- 
partment. This, of course, makes for better efficiency of 













{[Note: The publishers of The ReporTER have secured more or 
less complete data in regard to many of the dyestuffs which are 
at the present time being manufactured in the United States. 
As the following material has been brought together from va- 
rious sources, they realize that errors are quite likely to appear. 
and it is earnestly requested that any readers who find errors 
or who are able to give additional information will communicate 
with the publishers in order that this material may be made as 
correct, complete and up to date as possible. These tables will 
appear serially until all colors upon which we have data shall 
have been covered. The publication of this data was begun in 
the issue of March 10, 1924.] 


VICTORIA FAST VIOLET 2R 


COMPOSITION: Similar to S-61. 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: Wool. 
USUAL METHOD OF DYEING: 


Glauber salt and sulphuric 
acid. 






SHADE: Victoria Violet is bluer than Erio Violet RL. 
SOLUBILITY: Good. 
LEVEL: Dyes level. 


EXHAUSTS: Well. 

FASTNESS TO: 

Acid: Fast. 

Alkali: Fast. 

Carbonizing: Fast. 

Light: Next to Anthraquinone Violet in this respect. 
Rubbing: Fast. 

Steaming: Fast; Erio Violet RL slightly inferior. 
Sulphur: Redder. 

Washing: Fast. 
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Dyestuif Tables 


A List of the Principal American-Made Colors with Their Properties and Fastness Characteristics 





the decolorizer, and the sawdust and wood shavings when 
removed from the apparatus are thoroughly impregnated 
with color so that they cannot absorb any more. 

In some cases it is advisable to have two such de- 
colorizing boxes available on the plant so that when the 
sawdust in one has become saturated with the coloring 
matter it can be taken out of service and the spare decolor- 
izer put into service while the first one is being cleaned 
out. The colored sawdust or other decolorizer is re- 
moved from the box and is carried away to be dumped 
in the proper place or else it is pressed tozether in an 
ordinary hand press until the water content is reduced 
to approximately 70 to 80 per cent and then it can be 
burnt as fuel under the boilers in the power plant. 

The costs of the process are made up of the sawdust 
used therein, which, it has been seen, does not go to 
waste entirely, of the chemicals that are added and of the 
amortization and power requirements of the apparatus. 
When the expense that is created by trying to get rid 
of colored waste waters is figured and the trouble that 
arises therefrom is taken into consideration it will be con- 
cluded that the cost of the new process is immaterial. 





ON UNIONS: 
threads when dyed with acetic acid remain pure white. 


Cotton-effect threads as well as_ silk-effect 


ON OTHER MATERIALS: Adapted for dyeing silk. 


PRINTING: 
silk. 


Suitable for direct printing on wool and wool 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made in the United States by 
Grasselli Dyestuff Corporation, under name of Victoria Fast 
Violet 2R; Cincinnati Chemical Works, under name of Erio 
Violet RL; Garfield Aniline Works, under name of Victoria 
Fast Violet 2R; National Aniline & Chemical Company, un- 
der name of Fast Wool Violet 2R; Newport Chemical Works, 
Inc., under name of Fast Acid Violet RM; Palatine Aniline 
& Chemical Company, under name of Empire Fast Violet AA. 





CLOTH RED BCA 
(Old name Cloth Red BC) 
SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: Wool. 


USUAL METHOD OF DYEING: With acetic acid. 
SHADE: Bordeaux; like S-236. 

SHADE BY GASLIGHT: No change. 
SOLUBILITY: Better than S-236. 


LEVEL: 


level. 


As a self-shade, good. In combination does not dye 


EXHAUSTS: Clear. 








ol 


ye 








FASTNESS TO: 








PRINTING: 


addition of 7 per cent acetic acid 60 deg. Be. The fastness 
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Acid: G¢ od. 


Alkali: Dyeings turn a trifle bluer, but better than S-233. 


Carbonizing: Fast 


Fulling: Against white wool, fair; against white cotton, 


moderate. 
Light: Slightly inicrior to S-233. 
Rubbing: Moderate. 
Steaming: Fast. 
Sulphur: Turns yellower. 
Washing: Fair. 


OTHER PROPERTIES: Color should be dyed weakly acid, 


top chrome or chrome n ordant. 


ON UNIONS: Exhausts well on wool in a neutral bath of 


Glauber salt. 


ON OTHER MATERIALS: Gloria: The wool is deepest. 


Silk: The dyeings are not fast to water. 


of the print is better than S-236. 


DISCHARGING: Discharges white with sulphoxalates. 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made in the United States by 


Grasselli Dyestuff Corporation. 


TARTRAZINE SEA 
(Old name Tartrazine SE) 


COMPOSITION: Pyrazolone. 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: \Vool 


USUAL METHOD OF DYEING: Glauber salt and suiphuric 


Acid 


SHADE: Redder than S-23 
SOLUBILITY: Very good. 
LEVEL: Better than S-23. 


FASTNESS TO: 


Acid: [.quals S-141. 
Alkali: S-141 a little better 
Carbonizing: (Good. 
Cross-Dyeing: \loderate 
Fulling: Moderate. 
Ironing: [ ast. 

Light: Excels S-141. 
Perspiration: \loderat: 
Rubbing: Fast. 
Steaming: Fast 

Street Dirt: Fair. 
Sulphur: Fast 
Washing: Moderate. 


Water: S-23 is better. 


DYED BY OTHER METHODS: Chromed no better. 


ON UNIONS: Dyed acid, cotton-effect threads are not 


Stained. Neutral: Not suitable 





ON OTHER MATERIALS: Silk: Fastness to washing and 


water poor. Paper: Better affinity than S-23. 


Well adapted for direct printing on wool with 
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COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made in the United States by 
Grasselli Dyestuff Corporation. 





ACID ANTHRACENE BROWN RHA 


(Old name Acid Anthracene Brown RH Extra) 
COMPOSITION: Similar to S-88 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: \ oo! 


USUAL METHOD OF DYEING: (Gilauber salt, acetic, sul- 


phuric and 2 per cent chrome. 


SHADE: More on the violet than S-88 





SHADE BY GASLIGHT: Redder 


SOLUBILITY: Excellent. 


LEVEL: Dyes level with care. 






EXHAUSTS: Same as S-88. 


FASTNESS TO: 


Acid: Not quite as sensitive to acid as S-88. Excess of 


mineral acid must be avoided. 
Alkali: (Good to ammonia and soda 
Carbonizing: Turns redder. 


Fulling: (Good. When fulled strongly it bleeds into th 


cotton. 

Ironing: (Good 

Light: Better than S-88. 
Perspiration: last. 
Potting: Moderate. 
Rubbing: Fast. 


Steaming: Turns somewhat yellower when steamed 


one hour at 14 pounds. Turns duller when steamed one 


! 
hour at 33 pounds. 
Sulphur: Turns somewhat redder 
Copper: Shade goes redder. 





OTHER PROPERTIES: Dyed direct, an orange is produceé 


of no interest 


DYED BY OTHER METHODS: Dyed on a chrome mordant, 


the color is yellower and fuller than dyed top chrom 


chrome-mordant dyeings are not as fast to fulling and car 


bonizing as the top-chrome dyeings. By after-treating 


chrome-mordant dveings with per cent of chrome. com- 


plet fastness in this respect is obtains d, however. Chrome- 


mordant dvyeings are faster to steaming than those 


chromed. Cotton-effect threads are stained only a littl 


ON OTHER MATERIALS: Gloria: No interest. Hats: Dyed 


chrome mordant, penetrates well; fast to crocking, 
PRINTING: Wool suitable. 


DISCHARGING: Not a pure white with hydrosulphite 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made in the United States by 


Grasselli Dyestuff Corperation. 


ACID ANTHRACENE BROWN VA 
(Old name Acid Anthracene Brown V) 
COMPOSITION: Similar to Pikramic Acid Brown. 





SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: \Vool, top-chromed. 
(Continued on page 814) 
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Dichroism of Colored Ramie Fibers 


Ramie fiber which has been colored with arsenic, 


antimony, bismuth, selenium, tellurium, bromine, iodine, 
rhodium, palladium, platinum, copper, silver, gold, or 
di- 
chroism which is caused by the non-metals and metalloids 


mercury also exhibits selective absorption. The 


is sharper the more metallic the element. In opposition 
to Braun’s lattice theory, the fibers are brighter with some 
elements when the electrical vector is perpendicular to 
the direction of the fiber. All the optical observations, 
especially the fact that liquid substances (mercury and 
bromine) produce dichroism and that the dichroism re- 
mains, although a chemical change is brought about in 
the fiber, appear to indicate that the adsorbed coloring 
matter is not present in the form of minute crystals, but 
ions, molecules. (Naturwiss, 1925, 


free atoms or 


105 to 406.) 


as 


pages 


Dyeing Mordanted Wool 

Wool is mordanted by treating it with a hot liquor 
which contains a dichromate, a reducing agent, and such 
a quantity of an acid that the liquor, after mordanting, 
is slightly acid and is exhausted of chromium salts, so 
that the subsequent dyeing process may be carried out in 
the same liquor. This in substance is the principle of the 
dyeing process which is patented in British Patent No. 
236,388. 

Glycerine, dextrose, starch, dextrin, urine and tanning 
extracts are suitable reducing agents, and acetic, formic, 
lactic, hydrochloride, and sulphuric acids may be used 
to maintain the acidity of the liquor. White wool and 
recovered wools. that is, containing cotton, are mordanted 
with not more than 1.75 per cent and 0.5 to 0.75 per cent 
of a dichremate respectively, but the latter wool requires 
a greater amount of reducing agent. 

For example, wool slubbing is mordanted by immersion 
for about one hour in a boiling liquor which contains 1.5 
per cent of glycerin, 1 per cent of hydrochloric acid, and 
1 per cent of sodium dichromate, the last named being 
added after introduction of the wool. In another process 
1 per cent of sodium dichromate, 2.5 per cent of maize 
dextrin, and the same proportion of an 80 per cent acetic 
acid are used. 


Nitrosamine in Printing 


Sodium ortho-nitrotoluenesulphonate which is known 
as reserve salt W is suitable for the production of white 
The colored 
resists are obtained by means of printing pastes which 
contain nitrosamines and a base such as beta-naphthol. 
This is the principle of the process described in Bull. Soc. 
Ind. Muhlhouse, 1925, volume 91, pages 320-1. 

For example, red effects are obtained by printing the 


or colored resists under vat coloring matters. 
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fabric, which may or may not be prepared with am- 
monium acetate, with a paste which contains per kilo- 
gram 150 nitrosoamine of nitroanisidine, 450 


grams of neutral gum, 200 grams of sodium ortho nitro- 


grams of 


toluene sulphonate, 50 grams of zine oxide, 50 grams of 
glycerine, i0 grams of beta-naphthol and 40 grams of 
sodium hydroxide of 20 deg. Be. concentration, density 
1.16. Then the fabric is dried, padded with a vat color- 
ing matter solution, dried and washed and soaped in the 
usual manner. Yellow effects are obtained by the use of 
the nitroscamine of dichloroaniline. 
Treating Artificial Silk 

\rtificial silk and products that are made from the silk 
show improved resistance to liquids while retaining their 
softness and affinity for coloring matters if they are treat- 
ed either simultaneously or successively with aldehydes, 
particularly formaldehyde, and alkalies or alkaline salts 
or organic bases, and, after removal of the excess of 
liquor, heated to a temperature above 90 deg. Cent., pre- 
ferably between 120 and 170 deg. Cent., under such con- 
ditions that any moisture that remains in the fibers may 
escape. The treatment with formaldehyde and consolida- 
tion at a temperature of 120 to 170 deg. Cent. may, if 
desired, form one operation. 

examples of basic reagents which may be used in this 
process are alkali hydroxides, alkali or alkaline earth salts 
of acetic acid, lactic acid, citric acid, etc. (particularly 
alkali formates), alkali or ammonium carbonates, borates, 
phosphates, silicates, oleates, and ammonium salts of 
acids which acid and 
Mixtures of bases or salts may 


are weaker than dichloroacetic 
stronger than acetie acid. 
be employed such as sodium hydroxide and pyridine or 


sodium oxalate aid sodium formate. Air or inert gases 
may be passed through the apparatus during the heating 
process. (British Patent No. 234,618.) 

Coloring Paper According to Sample 

In the coloring of paper according to sample the first 
condition that must be observed is that the paper mass 
behaves in a neutral manner toward the coloring matter 
that is employed in the process. However, it has hap- 
pened more than once that in the preliminary tests, made 
before the coloring matter is added to the beater, the 
correct shade has been obtained, but when the exact same 
amount of coloring matter was added to the paper mass 
in the beatcr a different shade was obtained. 

The reasons for these errors in coloring paper to sam- 
ple may be very different and for this reason it is im- 
possible to discuss them in general and to advocate any 
general solution of the problem. In the first place, it is 
absolutely necessary that all the containers and other ap- 
paratus employed in the coloring process be kept as 
scrupulously clean as possible. Care must be seen that 








30, 1925 
no coloring matter from a previous coloring process 
remains. 

The cl 
process depends most particularly on the purpose to which 


iss of coloring matter employed in the dyeing 
the colored paper is to be used. The most useful colors 
for this purpose are the basic dyes, as they are distin 
guished by their great resistance to light and by their high 
coloring capacity. It is also very common to find mix- 
tures of basic and acid coloring matters employed for this 
purpose. !t is also possible to obtain very uniform re- 
The salt is added 
in two portions, one before the dyeing process and the 


sults by a careful addition of alum. 


other after the coloring is completed. The acid coloring 
matters are used alone only on papers which are very 
The 
amount of alum and rosin added to the beater varies in 


highly loaded and also for making marbled papers. 


accordance with the shade that is desired on the finished 
paper. 

The substantive coloring matters, which are particu- 
larly well suited for the dyeing of paper owing to their 
affinity for the vegetable fiber, are used only for the 
better grades of papers, as, for example, envelope paper. 
etc. These colors are also employed in conjunction with 
the acid dyestuffs and when used in this manner they 
yield very regular shades, whose brilliancy is altered by 
the degree to which the acid dye is admixed with them. 
Inder all conditions when coloring paper it is necessary 
to take special care to see that the coloring matter is com- 
pletely dissolved in the solution before it is added to the 

beater. If this is not done then it is very likely 
hat a finished paper will be obtained which will be un- 
desirable condition. When the 
process is being carried out with a number of different 


because of its spotty 
coloring matters then as far as possible separate solution 
When this is im- 
possible then the greatest care must be exercised to see 


tubs should be used for each color. 


that the vessels that are employed are as clean as possible 
before they are employed for dissolving another coloring 


matter. (Deutsche Faerber Zeitung, 1925, page 869.) 


Uniform Shades on Cotton Piece Goods 
How to obtain uniform dyeings on cotton piece goods 


is the subject of an article that was published in Deutsche 
Faerber Zeitung, 1925, pages 1147-8. 

Many times the dyed cotton goods are found to be 
Where does the 
It is often of great advantage that the textile 
man has a chemical training, for it is only at times by the 
use of analytical chemical methods that it is possible to 


trace the 


covered with spots. The question is: 


trouble lie ? 


cause to its source. Thus it is possible that 
after the goods have been bleached they still contain ap- 
preciable amounts of chlorine or acid, or there may have 
been formed in the fabric a certain proportion of oxycel- 
lulose or hydrocellulose, which ‘will surely result in the 
formation of spots on subsequent dyeing of the fabric. 
Then again in the mercerization of the fabric wet spots 
may he formed due to the improper removal of the sizing 
from the fabric before it was put through the mercerizing 


process. The most troublesome feature of the entire 
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process is that once the spots have been formed on the 
fabric it is a very difficult matter to repair the injury 
and this can be done only at high cost. 

In the aforementioned article there is contained a dis- 
cussion of the various conditions that promote the uni- 
form dyeing of the fabric. 

The substantive coloring matters are most frequently 
used for this purpose in color baths which also contain 
Glauber salt or salt. The coloring matter is 
dissolved in boiling water, and when dyeing light shades 
it is first passed through a fine screen. 


common 


When dyeing 
bright to moderately bright shades the operation should 
be started at No salt should be 
added in this case for the reason that the coloring matter 
will produce the proper light shade on the fabric without 
the addition of the salt. If it should happen that salt 
must be added, then it is introduced into the color bath 
in the third or fourth passage of the piece goods through 
it, but never in the first passage. 


lower temperatures. 


If this proceedure is not adhered to, then it will often 
be found that the coloring matter goes on the fiber so 
energetically that a spotty effect can easily be produced, 
for it is evident that the salt has the effect of rendering 
the colering matter less soluble in the bath 
enhancing its absorption by the textile fiber. 


and thus 

Among the substantive coloring matters there are a 
certain number of the so-called developed dyestuffs. When 
these coloring matters are employed the dyer has plenty 
of opportunity to make an error and produce a spotted 
fabric. The trouble is that chemical operations are per- 
formed in the dyeing process. Thus the diazotization 
must take place at a certain temperature and with ice 
cooling; if the temperature is allowed to go higher, then 
poor results will be obtained. Furthermore, the effect of 
light is very deleterious. When coupling is performed, it 
When the 
temperature of the water is too high, then coupling may 
be incomplete and the result is, 
of Diamine Nitrazol 


dveing. 


is always advisable to remove the steam pipe. 


for example, in the case 
GF, a violet green spotted 
It is evident that in dyeing with the developed 
coloring matters it is necessary to use skilled labor. 


Green 


The basic coloring matters, because of the fact that 
they are lacking in fastness are but seldom used for this 
purpose. In their use when the goods cannot be prop- 
erly steeped in the tannin liquor overnight, the bath can 
be brought to the boiling temperature and the tannin mor- 
dant can be properly applied by passing the cloth six times 
through the bath containing from 2 to 6 per cent of the 
tannin mordant according to the depth of shade to be 
produced. The tartar emetic operation is then directly 
applied to the goods, without preliminary washing, and 
then the dyeing can commence. The colors that are pro- 
duced with these dyestuffs are particularly brilliant and 
are not equalled by any of the other dyes. It is well to 
watch the ends of the cloth as it passes through the dye 
liquor, for if these are not completely submerged under 
the liquor bronze colored borders will result. This diffi- 
culty is encountered particularly when dyeing a corn- 
flower blue and dark violet. 
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The sulphur coloring matters aer very interesting be- 
cause of their cheapness and their fastness. The color- 
ing bath is mixed with Glauber salt in order to increase 
the affinity of the coloring matter for the fibers, and the 
amount added varied between 5 and 20 per cent in ac- 
cordance with the character of the dyestuff employed. 
In dyeing with the vat colors it is very essential to see 
which 
is indicated by the dye manufacturer for the particular 
dyestuft. 


that the color bath is maintained at the temperatur 


This is really the most important point in the 
entire dyeing process. 


DYESTUFF TABLES 


(Continued from page 811) 


USUAL METHOD OF DYEING: 


phuric and 2% per cent chrome. 


Glauber salt, acetic, sul- 
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FASTNESS TO: 


Acid: Somewhat redder with sulphuric acid. 

Alkali: Greener with ammonia. Inferior to Wool Fag 
Blue BL. 

Fulling: Moderate; inferior to Wool Fast Blue BI 

Ironing: Fast. 

Light: Superior to Wool Fast Blue BL. Inferior to S-858, 

Perspiration: Fast to acid perspiration. 

Rubbing: Fast. 

Steaming: [ast steamed for one-half hour at 29 pounds’ 


pressure. 


Washing: Moderate; inferior to Wool Fast Blue BL. 


OTHER PROPERTIES: 


Faster to milling when top-chromed, 





DYED BY OTHER METHODS: On a chrome mordant the 
dyeings are somewhat duller than dyed direct. Top-chromed, 
the dyeings are greener. Principally used for fashion shades 

on ladies’ dress goods. 


ON UNIONS: 


On gloria the silk is not covered sufficiently. 





SHADE: Brown, with a strong violet tone. 


SHADE BY GASLIGHT: 


Redder. 


SOLUBILITY: 


Good. 


LEVEL: 


Dyes level with care. 


EXHAUSTS: Better than S-88. 
FASTNESS TO: 
Acid: Fast. 
Alkali: Fast. 
Carbonizing: [ ast. 


Cross-Dyeing: \lodcerate 


Fulling: Very good against white wool and cotto1 
Light: Excellent. 

Perspiration: Moderate. 

Potting: Moderate; same as S-88. 


Rubbing: [‘ast. 
Steaming: I|* 


Washing: 


ast. 
(See under “Fulling.”) 





DYED BY OTHER METHODS: 


solutely fast to fulling it is necessary to use 2% 


ab- 


[n order to get dyeings 
per cent of 


chrome. 


ON UNIONS: Cotton-effect threads are left a pure white. 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made in 
Grasselli Dyestuff Corporation. 


the United States by 


FAST ACID BLUE BGA 


(Old name Cyananthrol BGAOO) 
SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: Wool. 


USUAL METHOD OF DYEING: 


sulphuric acid. 


Glauber salt, acetic and 


SHADE: 


Greener than Anthracyanine 3FL. 
SHADE BY GASLIGHT: Greener. 
SOLUBILITY: Excellent. 
LEVEL: Dyes level, though inferior to S-858 


EXHAUSTS: Fairly well; not clear. 





ON OTHER MATERIALS: 


broken with sulphuric acid. 


Color exhausts completely 
almost fast to water. 


Bath of boiled-off liquor 
The 


dyeings are Cotton-etfect threads are 


left white. 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made in the United States by 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 










The Ciba Company, Inc., now acts as \Vestern rep- 
resentative of Jacques Wolf & Co., of Passaic, N. J, 
manufacturers of Monopole Oil, softeners, soluble oils, 
hydrosulphites and similar textile chemical products. 

A series of lectures on the dyestuffs and dyeing indus- 
irics, arranged by the Dyers’ Company will be held in 
London during the winter. Sir Max Muspratt opened 
Dyes Are Made.” 
IX. Ehrhardt spoke on “The Pat- 
As It Affects the Dye-Making and Dvye-Using 
Industry.” 


the series with an address on ‘‘How 
On November 19 Dr. E. 


ent Law 





POSITION WANTED 





Consulting textile chemist and dyer; experienced in 
analyzing and testing out dyestuffs, soaps, oils, softeners, 


gums and chemicals, for their best money value. Also 
experienced in testing yarns, cloths and silks. Dyeing 


experience: raw wool and cotton, worsted yarns and 
cotton, piece dyes of all kinds, union goods, mixed piece 
dyes made up of cotton, artificial and tram silk, shoddy, 
rags, stripping and bleaching, carbonizing and_nierceriz- 
ing. American, 45; best of references; familiar with all 


Address Box 316, 


kinds of dyeing machines. American 


Dyestuff Reporter. 











DYESTUFF OR CHEMICAL SALESMAN 





Young man, graduate in chemistry of North Caro- 
lina State College, who has had extensive experience 
in dyestuff application laboratories and cotton mills, 
desires an opportunity to sell dyestuffs or other chem- 


icals. Address Box 322, American Dyestut¥ Reporter. 
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An Invitation to thé Textile Industry 


The Officers and Directors 
of the 

Textile Exhibitors Association, Inc. 

extend a cordial invitation to the 

Textile and Allied Trades of the World 
to exhibit at the 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE EXPOSITION 

to be held in Boston, Massachusetts 

from April 12 to April 17, 1926 

DIRECTORS: 

H. BISHOP, of the Universal EDGAR 
Winding Co. the Shawmu 
CHESTER I. CAMPBELL, Sec F. W. HOWE 

retary and Treasurer, & Knowles 

CHARLES A. CHASE, of the cc. aa. 

General Electric Co M 


I 


I HATHAWAY, ot 
iwmut Engineering Co 
. of the Cromy 
now Loom Works 
KEELER, of the 
i al Electric \ ichine Works 
GEORGE P. ERHARD, of the S. F. ROCKWELL, of the Da 
Stafford Company, is & Furber Macl Co 
F. H. HALE, of the Saco-Lowell 
Shops. 


4 
SSS 


PN ocE 


Under Auspices of the Address All Communications 
Ors 


Textile Exhibi to the Executive Offices 
Association Inc. 329 Park Sq. Bldg. Boston 


Mow re 
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An Up-to-date 


Tabulation of American Dyes 


classified alphabetically and 
by Schultz and Colour In- 
dex Numbers is one of the 
features of the new 


The 1925 Year Book 
of the 
American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists 


HIS tabulation forms a handy 
and reliable Dyestuff Buyers’ 


Guide. It first appeared in the 
1924 Year Book. For the new edi- 
tion it has been revised, brought up 
to date and the Colour Index num- 
bers included. If you know the name 
of any American color or merely its 
Schultz or Colour Index number you 
can quickly ascertain its classifica- 
tion, its maker and all competing 
products. 


Fastness Tests 
This Year Book also contains the 
Standard Methods of Determining 
the Fastness of Dyestuffs on Dved 
Silk and Wool and Dyed and Printed 


Cotton. The tests are given for de- 
termining the fastness of dyes to 
laundry and mill washing, fulling, 
scouring and other agencies. ‘The 
methods of making the fastness tests 
on each kind of fiber for each class 
of fastness are described fully. 


The volume also includes the reports 
of the Sub-Committees on Fastness 
to Perspiration, Fastness to Light, 
Kastness to Carbonizing and Fast- 
ness to Sea Water and of the Re- 
search Committee of the Association. 
These reports contain technical ma- 
terial of value to anyone concerned 
with the testing and application of 
dyestuffs. 


Copies of this volume may be obtained at $3 per copy 
from the Secretary of the Association, Walter E. Hadley, 


5 Mountain 


Avenue, Maplewood, N. J., 


or from Howes 


Publishing Company, 90 IVilliam Street, New York City 
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UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
YORK AND COLGATE STS., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


DIRECT FAST BLACK L 
DIRECT FAST BLUE 4GL 


Also Announcing Our New Product 


DIRECT FAST BLUE 2G L 


Everybody is helped — 
everybody should help! 


UBERCULOSIS in this country is 

a threat against your health and that 
of your family. There are more than a 
million cases in this country today. 

The germs from asingle case of tuber- 
culosis can infect whole families. No one 
isimmune. The only sure escape is to 
stamp out the dread disease entirely. It 

Ora EC can be stamped out. The organized 

ere K cones iin work of the tuberculosis crusade has al- 

ready cut the tuberculosis death rate in 

Stamp Out Tuberculosis half. ‘This work is financed by the sale 
ei of Christmas Seals. 

Everybody is helped by this great 
work—and everybody should help in it. 
Let every member of your family stamp 
all Christmas parcels, letters and greet- 
ing cards with these able little warriors 
against disease. Everybody, everywhere, 
buy Christmas Seals—and buy as many 
as you can. 
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AN’T you 

just picture 
the wonderful 
time you would 
have at world 
famous French 
Lick Springs 
Hotel? Beauti- 
» fully located in 
the semi-southern Cumberland 
foothills of Indiana, FrenchLick 
Springs knows no real severity 
of temperature. The two fine 18- 
hole golf courses can be played 
when weather interferes with 
play elsewhere. 









































Only 40 miles from the center 
of population of the United 








Here is the Place~ 


for your next convention 


otpiiil 





States. The recently completed 
new wing of the fire-proof,mod- 
ern French Lick Springs Hotel 
building includes a well-venti- 
lated ground floor, daylight con- 
vention auditorium of 1500 
seating capacity, giving this hotel 
first place among America’s con- 
vention sites. And, forthose who 
wish, the health-giving waters of 
the Pluto, Bowles and Proser- 
pine Springs. 














Today, get full particulars. Write 
for illustrated booklet with de- 
tailed convention information. 
Address Convention Secretary, 
French Lick Springs Hotel Com- 
pany, French Lick, Indiana. 
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FRENCH LICK SPRINGS HOTEL 
“*Home of Pluto Water” 
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Size 12%” x 944” 371 Folios (742 Pages) 
Bound in 00 Bound in 00 
Full Leather $32 7 Full Cloth $28 


COLOUR USERS will find the “Alphabetical List” which sets out the various Makers of 
each Colour of the greatest use and assistance to them. 


CONTENTS 
Secrion A—Synthetic Organic Dyestuffs (291 folios). 
Section B—Natural Organic Dyestuffs (10 folios). 
Section C—Natural and Artificial Inorganic Colouring Matters (Mineral Pigments) (16 folios) 
Section D—General Indices, Commercial Names, Patent Numbers, Intermediate Products, etc. 
(54 folios). 


Commercial Names Formula Literature 

Scientific Names Preparation Description 

Components Discovery Properties 
Mode of Application 


of 
Over 1300 Dyes 


given, also a special column for purchaser’s notes. 
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~The Society of Dyers and Colourists 


PEARL ASSURANCE BUILDINGS, BRADFORD, YORKS., ENGLAND 
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Cotton & Wool 


yo as the Klipstein organi- 


zation has been in practically 
every Industrial application of 
Colors, Chemicals and Related 
Raw Products, the major effort 
has surrounded those manifold 
and intricate problems that are 
ever before the Textile Producer. 


Aside from staple commodities 
universally used in fabric manu- 
facture, countless preparations for 
distinctly specialized purposes 
appear under the AKCO brand— 
a symbol upon which all manu- 
facturers have rightly come to rely. 


FOR COTTON GOODS 


AKCO Paste and Cream Softeners 
AKCO Scouring and Processing Oils 
Akco Adhesive and Binding Gums 
AKCO Warp Size Aquasol 
Colors 
Akcothrene ~ Sulphur ~- Direct 


FOR WOOLENS 


Ai * . ‘ ° 
=f <“\(f_ AKCO Scouring Oils = Bichromates 
6, oti. 7] Caustic Potash ~ AKCO Textile Soaps 
sofas ieee Carbon Tetrachloride 
Colors 


Acid om Chrome 
A:KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Branches: 
Philadelphia Chicago Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 
Represented in Canada by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., Ltd., 114 St. Peter St., Montreal 
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